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Dag Rebukes 
Belgium for 
Alleged Aid 
To Mobutu 


UNITED NATIONS (AP)— 


day's incursion into Kivu Pro- 


vince. 
The secretary general publish- 
ed the text of a note in which 
he told Belgian ambassador 
Walter Loridan that Belgium 
had violated the hands-off reso- 
lutions of the United Nations 
vy permitting pny s troops 


to pass 
ministered trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

He said he found it difficult 
to believe the troops could have 
been landed by plane and then 
ported to the border of 


Hammarskjold called u 
Belgium to “take — 
and effective measures to insure 
that there will be A 
of Belgian au ties 
Ruanda- 


Cation Parley Set 
To Eye Basic Law 


LEOPOLDVILLE (UPI) — 
President Joseph Kasavubu 
announced Monday he is calling 


Congo. 

In a radio speech Kasavubu 
said the conference would be 
held Jan. 25, but he did not 
name the site. He indicated the 
government of Premier-desig- 
nate leo will take 
office after the conference. ' 

Col. Joseph 

Mobutu, meanwhile, were re- 
to have failed to wrest 
control of the capital of Kivu 
ince Pre- 


Norway Sending 
More Aid to Congo 


OSLO (AP)—Norwegian aid to 
the starving Congo is to be con- 
siderably increased, the Norwe- 


sel Fernland will load 40 tons 
of dry codfish and five tons of 
dried milk in Oslo Jan. 4 and is 
to arrive in Matadi, 


Also aboard the Fernland will 
be 25 tons of dried milk from 
the Danish Red Cross. 

A C119 airplane from the Roy- 
al Norwegian Air Force was ex- 
—— to land in Leopoldville 

onday with the first Norwe- 

foodstuff to the Congo, the 


* . 
The Nazi flag is flown on the Ginza by the two members 
of the rightist All Asia Anti-Communist Youth League. Otoya 


Yamaguchi, who. assassinated Japan Socialist Party leader Ine- 
jiro Asamuma last year, was a member of this group. 


Swastika Flown on 
Ginza by Rightists 


BY NAOTADA OSAKI 
A Nazi swastika flag fluttering on the main eber any 
street—in any major city of the world would probably cause 
a flurry of excitement and aiarm. 


‘But this wasn’t the case in 
Since Christmas 


Japan last year. 


Kahlevi 
who rushed to the scene of the 


crash, said there must have 
been children aboard the plane 
because school books and toys 
were scattered over the area. 
He said he also found a rubber 
nipple from a baby’s bottle. 

“There was a sudden explo- 
sion in the air, and the plane 
became a giant torch which 
plunged straightrdown,” Tiainen 
reported. 

“Another explosion rocked 
the wreck when it plowed into 
the earth. All the people in the 
village rushed to the scene but 
it was impossible to get near 


the burning wreckage. The ge 8 


plane went straight down and 
the wings fell off when it hit 
the ground. We could see no 
survivors.” 

The plane which was en route 
from Kronby Airport on the 
Bothnian Guif to Vaasa, 

22 passengers and a crew of 
three 


slight fog with the cloudbase 
at between 50 and 100 meters. 


This is the first crash for the 
company, which also flies in- 


Cross said. 


ternational routes, in 30 years. 


11 Killedin Snow Storm; 
Trains MakeDestination 


Eleven persons were killed 
in Japan's heaviest postwar 
snow ‘storm that lashed the Ja- 
pan Sea coastal areas from the 
yearend through Monday morn- 
ing, according to reports receiv- 
ed by prefectural police head- 
quarters yesterday. 

Three others were reported 
still missing. 

There were five dead and 
three missing in Niigata Pre- 

kecture. Thirty-nine houses 
were destroyed under the 
crushing weight of the snow. 

In Ishikawa Prefecture, there 
were four killed a seven in- 
jured. Thirty-five s were 
destroyed or damaged, while six 
vessels capsized and sank off 
the Ishikawa coast. 

Two persons died in Toyama 
Prefecture. 

Al 40 trains of the Japan Na- 
tional Railways which were 
stalled by the deep snow drifts 
reached their destinations yes- 


terday morning after the weath-, 


er recovered gradually since 
Monday afternoon. 

INR services in Joetsu, Hoku- 
riku, Banetsu and Uetsu areas 
had been completely paralyzed 
for, three full days since Dec. 
30 by the heavy snow storm 
that had lashed north and cen- 
tral part of Honshu. 

In Ishikawa Prefecture, a pa- 
trol boat of the Fushiki Region- 
al Headquarters of the Maritime 
Safety Agency was mobilized — 
ferry 36 ssengers stalled. 
Nanao to Wajima on the ree 
ern tip of Noto Peninsula yes- 
terday morning. 

INR last night started emer- 
gency operation of north and 
south-bound trains between 
Ueno and Niigata on the Joetsu 
Line, between Ueno and Kana- 
gawa on the Shinetsu Line and 
between Osaka and Toyama on 
the Hokuriku Line, 

However, most of the local 
lines in central and northern) 
Honshu were still unable to 
operate as of last night. 


and red 
ed the busiest section of the 
Ginza in Tokyo. Alon it 
was the national flag Japan 
and white banners with such 
bilack-ink as “Guard 
the Emperor and Destroy His 
Enemy,” and “Work for the 
Motherland With Seven Lives?’ 
Incongruous as this 
be — flag may be in its presen 
this. ie where the 


Eve oo black hooked cross on a yellow 
has adorn- 


25 Perish 
In Finland 
Air Crash 


VAASA, Finland (AP)—All 


3 is t 
tion u publi- 


nexpected 
city in October when one of its 
members, Otoya Yamaguchi, 17, 
stabbed Japan Socialist Party 
chairman ‘Inejiro Asanuma to 
death. 

How this group, which claims 
to have no capital, happens to 
have its headquarters on 
most expensive (more than ¥2 
million per 33 square meters) 
piece of real estate in Japan 
is a complicated and long story. 

The space above the famous 
stationery store called Kyukyo- 
do was formerly rented by a 
firm named Fuji Kikai Co. 
which recently went bankrupt. 
Fuji Kikai’s creditors, number- 
ing 134 small business firms, or- 
ganized themselves to collect 
their money. As the only piece 
of property it can seize, it has 
moved into the company’s of- 
ce. 

— Miyagawa, who is 
in charge of the creditor’s as- 
sociation, happens to be a for- 
mer Tokko policeman who used 
to hunt down Communists. 
When he occupied the Fuji Ki- 
kai’s office space, he let several 
rightist groups use some of the 


postwar righ 
And among the rightist group 
was the All-Asia Anti-Commu- 


y three 
young members of Bin Akao’s 
Patriotic Party who were dis- 
satisfied with Akao’s “less ra- 
dical” methods. 

They were Noritoshi Yoshi- 
mura, 33, Tochi Nakado, 26, 
and Yamaguchi, the assassin. 

Miyagawa, who is president 
of his own society called Sei- 
chokai (which name is derived 
from his own first name Kiyo- 
zumi read in another way), ex- 
plained, “My motto is to purify 
society, our hearts, and every- 
thing—just as the characters 
for seicho' mean.” 

But because he let his junior 
ee use his office facilities, 
r rumored as “the man 

ind - Yamaguchi,” whom he 
claimed he had met only a few 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 2 
Ministry Finalizes — 
Budget Plan Today 


The Finance Ministry today 
will finalize its national budget 
plan for fiscal 1961 and submit 
it to a Cabinet meeting tomor- 
row. 

The plan envisions, a general 
account totaling about ¥1,900,- 
000 million and fiscal invest- 
ments amounting to %703,000 
million. 

The plan, after being approv- 
ed by the Cabinet, is to be 
shown to the various ministries 
and agencies concerned, Fi- 
nance Ministry officials will 
then start negotiations with 
them on their appropristion re- 
quests, 

The Government “hopes to 
complete the final budget plan 
around Jan, 17 for presentation 


ito the Diet late this month, 


the | new 


attetnp 
ment in 


Rebels Seek 
Changes at 

U.S. Congress 
Session Start | 


WASHINGTON 
87th U.S. Congress opens Tues- 
day with Democratic insurgents 
in both Senate and House de- 
manding changes in the way 
their business is run. : 

Sen. Albert Gore, (Dem. 
Tenn.), had a resolution ready 
for a Democratic caucus (party 
meeting) before opening ses- 
sion. The resolution provides 
for filling all vacancies on the 

licy and steering committees 

direct vote of senators. 

The House controversy in- 
volved the stranglehold the con- 
servatives Rules Committee has 
on what legislation can be con- 
sidered by the House. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas agrees that this road 
block to many liberal measures 
must be broken down—if necés- 
sary by purging Rep. William 
Colmer, (Dem.-Miss.), from the 
committee. Colmer, who did 
not support President-elect John 
F. Kenned in the cam 5 
and — Re W. 
Smith (Dem.-Va.), often have 
voted with four conservative 
Republican committee members 
Kennedy the kind of legislation 

is pledged to support. 

It was not at all certain the 
House Democratic caucus would 


knock Colmer off the committee, 


however, or that the entire 
House would sustain the action 
if it did. If enough Republicans 
joined southern Democrats, the 
move could be defeated. 

Gore’s resolution in the Sen- 
ate caucus seemed likely to be 
resisted by Sen. Mike Mansfield, 
(Demo.-Mont.) who is scheduled 
to be elected by the caucus ame 


immediately after be 
order to become Vice President 


Listed 
WASHINGTON (UPI)—This 
is the five-point legislative pro- 


Kennedy 


gram which President-elect 
John F. rome i og wants the 
enact on a 
priority basis: 

Aid to 
grants which local communities 
could use to build public schools 
and pay teachers’ salaries. (Op- 
position expected to teachers’ 
salary aid.) 

Housing—more federal funds 
for slum clearance and liberal- 
ization of other programs. 
(Conservatives in House may 
balk.) 

Minimum wage—an increase 
in the hourly minimum from 
$1 to $1.25 and coverage for 
more workers. (House likely 
to hold out for $1.15 and: oppose 
extensive additional coverage.) 

Medical care for the aged— 
benefits for elderly persons 
provided through the social se- 
curity rogram. . (May run 
into delaying move in the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee.) 

Depressed areas—new 
deral programs to help com- 
munities suffering chronic un- 
employment, (Probably will 


. at 


be be approved quickly.) “9 


(AP) — The’ 


Red Leader Urges 
Int'l Arbitration 
to End Civil War 


vening of an international 


arbitration conference on 
the same lines as the 1954 
ee conference on In- 


seco SER as re b 
the official Soviet news 
cy Tass, alsa told diplomats 
at a Cuban Embassy reception 
in Moscow that the internation- 
al armistice supervisory com- 
mission 
India, 


Khrushchev reemphasized 
Soviet demands first put for- 
ward in a note to the British 
Government shortly 
Chris 


chev's call for a new mee 


Khrushchev also warned the 
Congo crisis could explode into 


by Mr. Lumumba, to renew its 
normal activity. 

“We call on all 
exert efforts for 
these urgent 


Soviet Blames U.S., 
SEATO for Crisis 


LONDON (AP)—The Soviet 
Army newspaper Red Star Tues- 
day blamed the United States 
and members of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) for the situation in 
Laos. 

The Soviet news agency Tass 
quoted the paper as saying: 
ne blame for the Laos 
tragedy rests entirely upon the 
present Government of the 
United States and the other 
SEATO members. 

“It was they who organized 
the anti-Government rebellion. 
It was they who incited the 
Nosavan clique to storm Vien- 


fe-| tiane 


“The United States has pro- 


vided the rebels with armored 
cars, tanks, gunboats and air- 
craft.” 


With Drawn Sabers 


BRUSSELS (UPI)—Mounted 
gendarmes with drawn sabers 
charged and drove back thou- 
sands of rock-throwing rioters 
to march on Parlia- 
russels Tuesday. 

Gendarme infantry at the 
same time clubbed rioters with 
rifle butts. — 

It was the first eruption of 
violence in Brussels after an 
estimated 15,000 demonstrators 
surged through the main streets 
of the capital shouting for the 
overthrow of Premier Gaston 
Eyskens Government. 

The Belgian chamber of depu- 
ties met at 2 p.m. Tuesday. 

Earlier, up to 10,000 rioters 
surged through the center of 
the big port city of Antwerp. 
They attacked streetcars near 
the central station, molested 


mera of a French reporter, Two 
policemen were hospitalized in 
clashes with the ‘rioters. Later 
gendarmes on foot and 
trucks intervened and broke 
up the riots with their rifle 
butts. Complete calm was re- 
stored in early afternoon, 
Demonstrations were ing 
on in major cities throughout 
Belgium in a massive show- 


and the leftist-led strikers. 
The Brussels violence broke 
out when several thousand of 


| 


| 


the original 15,000 marchers 


passersby and smashed the ca- 


in | 


down between the Government 


Brussels Rioters 
Charged by Police 


moved upnin / toward the for- 
bidden neutral zone“ around 
Parliament and the Royal 
Palace. 

Mounted and foot gendarmes 
quickly barred their way. 

A group of several hundred. 
apparently mostly students, be- 
gan bombarding the gendarmes 
with rocks, flrecrackers and rot- 
ten eggs. They also flung mar- 
bles under the hooves of the 
gendarmes’ horses in an at- 
tempt to bring them down. 

A squadron of 30 mounted 
gendarmes drew their sabers, 
fanned out on the broad boule- 
vard and charged downhill at 
the rioters wht fled. 

As the demonstrators scat- 
tered, they were followed by 
foot gendarmes using their rifle 
J butts as clubs. | 

In the meantime, all ap- 
proaches’ to Parliament were 
sealed off by barbed wire en- 
tanglements manned by gen- 
darmes. Hundreds more with 
armored cars, jeeps, radio cars 
and trucks were camped in the 
Pare de Bruxelles (Brussels 
Park) in front of Parliament, 


Another Demonstration 
BRUSSELS (AP)—The So- 
clalist-led General Workers Fe- 
deration Tuesday called an- 
other demonstration. by strik- 


ers in Brussels for 3 p.m, Wed- 
nesday, 


before” 


ting 
of the international commission). 


a conflict “fraught with serious 
consequences for the cause of 


* 


Vientiane Said Ready 
For Watchdog Group; 
K'chev Calls for Meet 


‘Precautionary Actions’ 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—The 
United States moved Monday to 
increase its military readiness 
in the Pacific in view of the 
crisis in Laos, the troubled 
Asian kingdom on the edge of 
the Bamboo Curtain. 

The decision was announced 


with his top diplomatic and 
military aides. 


if they should be needed in 
Southeast Asia. 


tion in Laos,” it said, “we are 
taking normal precautionary 
actions 


Pacific command.” 
Stripped of its tic 
niceties, the statement meant 

the United States wanted to be 

sure of its ability to fly, men 
and supplies anywhere 
t be needed. 


White House Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty said it was 
issued in response to U.S. obli- 
gations to the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO)— 
the eight-member Western de 
fense alliance in the Orient. 

The United States, a the 


er, who discussed the situation 


The announcement followed 
reports that some U.S. forces 
were being shifted, probably to 

t them in à better position 


“In view of the present situa- 


to increase the readi- 
ness of our forces in the Paci- 
fic, including measures to in- 
crease the airlift capacity of the 


by the Defense ‘Department 
with the nal approval of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhow- 


U.S. Boosts Military 
|\Readiness in Pacific 


._ MOSCOW (AP)—Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev said Monday night 
the dangerous hotbed of 
fire” in Laos must be put 
out and called for the con- 


touch with its allies on the 
turbulent situation. The State 


Department was understood to 


have been in telephone contact 
with embassies of major allies. 


In addition, Chinese National- 
ist Ambassador George K. C. 
Yeh and Swiss Minister Ernesto 
Thalmann called at the State 
Department to receive a per- 
sonal fill-in on Laos. . 

Washington officials deserſw- 
ed the Laos —＋14 situation 
as “not too bright,” but 

of terming it 1 — 
Korea.“ 


Before the statement was is- 
sued, Eisenhower conferred 
with his top diplomatic and 
military advisers. 

He met for nearly an hour 
with Secretary of State Chris- 
tian A. Herter; Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; Allen 
Dulles, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency; James H. 
Douglas, deputy secretary of 
Defense; and Livingston T. Mer- 
chant, Undersecretary of State. 

With the exception of Herter, 
this was the same group which 


they | conferred with the President on 


the reported Communist inva- 
sion of Laos Saturday. 

The State Department said 
then that the United States 
should take a grave view of 
Communist intervention in 


Hagerty said Monday this 
| sta a. yet 
e' the US. policy. 


VIENTIANE 


east Asian kingdom. 


Thailand May 
Call SEATO 
To Aid 


BULLETIN 
BANGKOK (UPI) — 
land's Prime Minister 
Thanarat has ordered prepa- 
rations for the defense of the 
country, it was wnoflicially 
Tuesday. 


BANGKOK (AP) — Foreign 
Minister Thanat Khoman said 
Monday night Thailand is con- 
sidering calling upon the South- 


Thai- 
Sarit 


east Asian Treaty tion 
(SEATO) to assist the anti- 
Communist Lao 


Prince Boun Oum. 

Thanat described the Lao 
crisis ag “worrisome” and blam- 
ed the Communist powers for 
increasing tension to the break- 
ing point in the embattled 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile, a Foreign Minis- 
try spokesman said Official re- 
ports received from the Thai 
Embassy in Vientiane’ said 
Xieng Khoung Province fell to 
Pathet Lao and Vietminh forces 
On Saturday. 

The spokesman added Com- 
munist forces were now in a 
strong position to attack the 
royal capital of Luang Pra- 
ba 


ng. 
Meanwhile, SEATO Secretary 
General Pote Sarasin said Mon- 
day SEATO has “circumstantial 
evidence” of ground interven- 
tion in crisis-ridden Laos. 

He added, however, that the 
scale of intervention was not 
know 


an hour-long 
SEATO Council of Representa- 
tives, that two Vietnamese pris- 
oners have been taken. 

Sarasin said there are defi- 
nite evidences of air interven- 
tion because weapons have been 
2 to pro- Communist Pathet 

o by airdrops. 

The SEATO council represen- 
tatives meeting was called ear- 
lier Monday by the United States 
because of “deterioration in the 
situation” in Laos, Sarasin said. 

Ambassadors who attended 
the meeting Monday in behalf 
of the eight SEATO nations ap- 
peared seriously concerned as 
they left the SEATO headquar- 
te 


rs. 

Sarasin first labeled the Lao- 
tian situation “confused” then 
“not good” and finally “very 
bad” in his impromptu press 
conference with newsmen on 
the steps of SEATO headquar- 
ters Monday evening. 


ö 


e 


Ex -Official toN.Y. G0 t 
Says Key City Retaken 


(UPI)—Former Laotian Foreign 
Khampan Panya was to be dispatched to New York soon to in- 
form the United Nations of the “critical” situation in this South- 


Minister 


airlifting weapons 
the Communist Pathet Lao 
. already has been made, 
according to reports here. 
The scheduled departure of 
Khampan Panya was revealed 
shortly after it was announced 
the Laotian National Assembly 
was called into special session. 


The legislature was expected 
to give the pro-Western Govern- 
ment of Premier Boum Oum a 
vote of confidence. It also was 
expected to solidify Laos’ pro- 
test in the United Nations 
against continued Soviet supply 
of arms to the Communist 
forces. 


The status of the town of 
Xieng Khoang, west of Luang 
Prabang, still. was in doubt 
Tuesday. The Government 
said Tuesday the disputed city 


ot was in the hands of pro-West- 


ern Government troops. It 
said they had taken the city late 
Monday, but admitted there was 
still fighting going on around 
the vital northeast outpost. 
Earlier both the Government 
in Vientiane and the rebel Path- 
et Lao Government said Xieng 
Khoang was in pro-leftist hands. 


152,291 Fled to West 


BERLIN (UPI)—The . city 
government announced Monday 
152,291 East Germans fied to 
West Berlin in 1960. In 1959 
the number was 90,860. 


Laos Gow t ov't Pleads 
for Revival of 
1954 Commission 


LONDON (AP) — The 
Laotian Government of 
Premier Boun Oum has 
advised Britain it is ready 
—under certain conditions 


of the 1954 supervisory 
commission, qualified in- 
formants reported Tues- 
day. 


The informants did not 
mediately spell out the condi- 
ee oe ee 
wn. 


A British Foreign Office 
n told a news confer- 

ence a formal communication 
from the Vientiane Government 
on the. proposal to revive the 
commission is expected shortly. 


received 
indication” from 
Government on its attitude, 
The Soviet Government and 
Communist China have formal- 
ly demanded revival of the com- 
mission. 


in the Laotian civil war. 
Th commission 


e originally 
was set up in Geneva under the 


spokesman 
also told questioners: “There is 
broad Anglo-American agree- 
ment on the need for a tical 
settlement of the cri- 


ign Secretary 
Lord Home and U.S. Ambassa- 


political—as distinct from mili- 
tary—solutions to the Laotian 
situation. 

Despite this, however, several 
British national newspapers 
Tuesday carried reports 

Britain as restraining a 
United States tion 
* for military intervention 


“the Foreign Office spokes- 
man, questioned about these re- 
ports, said emphatically they 
were “wide of the mark.” 


Premier 
Invited to Return 


Prince vanna Phouma, now 
in exile in Cambodia, to return 
to Laos as soon as possible “to 
lead the royal government and 
armed forces,” New China News 
Agency yesterday quoted a Ha- 
noi dispatch as saying. 

The news agency said the 
“Voice of Laos Radio” 
that Quinia Pholsena, Informa- 


neutralist government, and 


anouvong sent the invitation 
unday to Souvanna Phouma, 


Laos Protests to U.N. 
On Soviet Violations 


VIENTIANE (Kyodo- Reuter) 
— Laos has taken the first step 
in lodging a complaint in. the 
Security Council against the 
Soviet Union for alleged -viola- 
tion of her territory and the 
illegal supply of arms to rebels 
in violations of the Geneva 
agreement, it was announced 
here Tuesda 


y- 

The Government has sent 
copies of the charges against 
the Soviet Union to the Laotian 
representative at the United 
Nations, Sisouk Na Champassak, 
asking him to take the matter 


with Secretary General Dag 


He 
ammarskjold and member 


nations. 

The cable said: “The Laotian 
Government protests most ener- 
getically nst the Soviet ac- 
tions which constitute a blatant 
interference in the strictly in- 
ternal affairs of the kingdom and 
are incompatible with the inter- 
national diplomatic usage be- 
tween two sovereign independ 
ent states, two members of the 
United Nations.” 


The Government asked Russia 


to stop forthwith what it called 
“inimical illegal nonauthorized” 


arms drops to pro-Communist 
rebel troops. 


Sisouk Said Unauthorized 

MOSCOW (UPI)—The 
Communist Government 
Laos has cabled United Nations 
Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold warning him against 
‘actions in the U.N. by persons 


not authorised,“ the official 
news agency Tass said Tues- 
day. . 


The agency, in a report from 
Hanoi, said that Kinim Pro- 
sena, Minister of Information 
in the Government, had warned 
Hammarskjold that any action 
in the U.N. by such persons 
was “invalid.” 


The letter to Hammarskjold 


also informed him that Sisouk | 


Na Champassak, who has rep- 
resented for the Government 
of Prince Boun Oum, “no 
longer represents Laos at the 
United Nations.” 


—to agree to the revival 


im- 


pietur- 


tion Minister in the Lab we 


of . 
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Protest Aid to Ethiopia 


Anti-U.S. Crowds 


March in 


Somalia 


MOGADISCIO, Somalia (AP)—Tens of thousands of) angry 
demonstrators marched through the streets of Mogadiscio Tues- 
day protesting against neighboring Ethiopia and the United States. 

The demonstrations began at dawn for the second consecu- 
«ive day in the capital of newly independent Somalia, 


Triplets Born 
To Grandmother 


MANCHESTER (UPI) — 
Triplets—all boys — were 
born to a 38-year-old grand- 
mother Sunday, and Monda 
were “satisf 
in hospital incubators. 

The mother, Mrs. Doris 
Cleary, has five other chil- 
dren and two grandchildren. 

She said: “I was only 
expecting one baby and it 
was a big shock.“ 


13 Drown > 
Attempting 
Ship Salvage 


ROTTERDAM, The Nether- 
lands (AP)—According to Dirkz- 
wagers Shipping Agency, 13 
salvage crew men aboard the 
blazing freighter Indian Naviga- 
tor drowned when the ship 
went down in the Bay of Biscay 


earlier v. Indian 
Navigator sank within 30 sec- 


onds. . 
The agency had reported pre- 
viously that the 13 were spot- 


ted in a lifeboat. 

Dirkzwagers’ latest report 
stated that tugs reaching the 
scene reported seeing merely 
“all kinds of wreckage.” 

The 13 seamen went aboard 
the derelict cargo ship Monday 
from #sister ship, the 9,458-ton 
Indian Success. 

The salvage men boarded the 
burning ship to prevent other 


A fleet of tugs had been 
standing by the hulk 
of the 7,660-ton Indian Navi- 
gator which was abandoned by 
its own crew after oo 
the ship + wt <n herd pga 
west coast of 

Only one of the 68 crewmen 
was lost. The others were 
picked up by rescue vessels. 

British, French and German 
tugs chugged in to claim the 
prize—a helpless cargo ship 
drifting afire on mountainous 
seas. 


But the navigator’s sister ship, 
the Indian Success, snatched the 


Roon Monday it managed to. put 
the burning 


13 men aboard 


freighter. » 

Both the Navigator and the 
Success are owned by the In- 
dian Steamship Co. 


Quebec to Return 
Polish Art Pieces 


MONTREAL (AP)—A multi 
million dollar collection of 


Polish National Unity, (PNU) 
an organization of Poles abroad, 
said in a statement Monday ar- 
rangements were made Dec. 31 
to transfer the $50 million 


worth of art treasure to the. 


Wawel Museum in Cracow, Po- 
land. 4 


Under the late Premier Mau- 
rice Duplessis, the province had 
steadfastly refused to return the 
treasures on grounds that the 
Com government of Po 
land had no claim to them. 

They were brought to Cana- 
da when Poland was invaded by 
Russia and Germany during 
Second World War. 


Many of the demonstrators 
carried anti-Ethiopian and anti- 
American posters. 

Massive police forces patrol- 
ed streets of the city and stood 
guard at foreign embassies and 
consulates. 

Meanwhile, it was learned 
that Etliopian airplanes had 
continued to bomb Somali vil- 
lages in the Damot area and 
had machinegunned civilian 
population at Madarar Ueina. 

During the night of Jan. 2, as 
a result of clashes and airplane 
attacks 43 wounded Somalians 
took refuge at Dabagorialeh. 

The atmosphere in this Af- 
rican republic has been tense 
following border clashes be- 
tween Ethiopian troops and 
Somali tribesmen in which 
more than 120 persons have 
reported killed. 
The Somali demonstrators 
blamed the United States for 
giving military aid to Ethio- 
pia. 

It was here that 
Ethiopian authorities issued a 
ban ordering Somali tribesmen 
to leave areas in southeast 
Ethiopia by Jan. 7. This area 
has been traditionally inhabit- 
ed by Somali tribesmen who 
crossed it freely in search of 
grass and water for their live- 
stock. 

Former British Somaliland 
and former Italian Somalia 


joined last July 1 in forming 


the free Somalia Republic. 
Tsutsumi Offering 


Apologies to Ike 


HONOLULU (AP)—Japanese 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda’s 


Japanese Diet. 
“He (Tsutsumi) will convey 


in restoring con- 
fidence in Japan’s international 
position.” 
Eisenhower will also receive 
an invitation to visit Japan, he 
added. 


and 
secretaries arrived in Honolulu 
Sunday and leave for Los 
Angeles Tuesday night. From 
there they go to New York and 
London. 


Swastika 
Continued From Page 1 
times. After weeks of intense 
police in n he was, as 
were Nakado and Yoshimura, re- 
leased as having had no direct 
part in the teen-ager’s crime. 
To a visitor, he will emphasize 
that he is doing his utmost to 
ining influence 


the first place.” 

“And we think Hitler’s tre 
mendous leadership must be 
given due worship, though he 
ended up in humiliation,” as- 
serted Nakado with his fanatic 
tone of speech. 

“It is unfair that people des- 
cribe Hitler as if he were a 
common enemy.of the -human 
being since his death.” the 
young rightist said. “Hitler 
wasn't a perfect man and he 
had several defects all right,” 
said Nakado, “but he had at the 
same time a lot we have to 
follow.” 

One more reason we hoisted 
the swastika flag is because of 
our antagonistic feeling against 
thousands of Christmas shoppers 
on Ginza streets who have no 
faith whatsoever in Christian! 
ty and yet are enjoying the 
pagan function.” 

“And this particular flag was 
in the possession of our hero 
Otoya,” added Nakado. 


Rahman to Visit . 
Troops in Congo 


KUALA LUMPUR (AP)— 
Malayan Prime Minister T 
ku Abdul Rahman will visit 
Malayan troops in the Congo in 
March on his way back from 
the Commonwealth Prime Min- 


|| isters’ Conference in London. 


Malaya will soon send an ad- 
ditional 120 reinforcements to 
its contingent of 623 officers and 

Congo 


n since Nov. 


— — — — 
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Cuba Orders 
U.S. Embassy 
Staff Out 


HAVANA (AP)—Fidel Castro 
has dared the United States to 
break diplomatic relations with 
Cuba by ordering all but 11 
U.S. Embassy officials off the 


phasized he was not breaking 
relations with the United States. 


Castro declared he will 
mit the embassy here to 
only as many officials as Cuba 
maintains in Washington—11— 
and “if all of them want to go, 


let them go.” 2 

His voice e with an- 
ger, Castro told a cheering Ha- 
vana rally: “By means of 


9 
tie representation they (the 
nited States) introduced a real 
army of agents ae and 
promoting terrorism,” 

He charged that U.S. agents 
have been directing anti-Castro 
terrorism “protected by diplo- 
matic immunity.” 

The U.S. diplomatic staff has 
been drastically reduced in the 
past few months. There were 
120 officials listed at the embas- 
sy six months ago. The figure 
has been cut to about 40. 

U.S. Ambassador Philip Bon- 
sal was recalled from Havana 
in October. Cuba = not had 
an ambassador in ashington 
since December 1959. 


Castro warned that President- 
elect»John F. Kennedy will 
share responsibility if the Unit- 
ed States commits aggression 
against Cuba within the next 
18 days. Castro claims Washing- 
ton plans to launch a marine at- 
tack within that period. 


He challenged the Kennedy 
Administration to adopt “a more 
sensible and more serene policy 
if they do not want to carry the 
world to an ‘apocalyptic holo 
caust.” : 

Castro spoke following a sev- 
en-hour parade that marked the 
second anniversary of Castro's 
revolution and gave Cubans 
their first public look at his 
massive array of Communist- 
manufactured hea weapons 
— Russia and 


— 

7 
K’chev Confers 

MOSCOW (AP)—Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev con- 
ferred in the Kremlin Tuesday 
with a visiting Indonesian dele- 
gation. 

Defense Minister Rodian Mall- 
novsky, who is official host to 
the group, was also present at 
the meeting in Khrushchev’s 
office. 

On the Indonesian side of the 
long: green baize covered table 
were National Security Minister 
Gen. Nasution, Marshal Suryi- 
darma, chief of the Air Force 


General Staff, and Foreign Min- 
ister Subandrio. 


Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Vassily Kuznetsov was also 
on hand. 


The meeting was mostly an 
exchange of pleasantries. .- 

After leaving Khrushchev, 
the group also had a long sepa- 
rate talk with Kuznetsov. 


nounced that First Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas Mikoyan would 


sorts of trade was one of the 


the Indonesians had said 
arriving here. 


That arms are still important, 
however, was indicated by the 
fact that officially the Indonesi- 
ans are Malinovsky’s guests. 


4to Stand Trial 
For Impure Oil Sale 


KARACHI (UPI)—Karachi’s 
martial law administrator Mon- 
day ordered military trials for 
four oil merchants accused of 
adulterating sesame oil that per- 
manently paralyzed more 
40 people here. , 

Eight food Monday 
were detailed to collect oil sam- 

les throughout Karachi. Para- 
ytic poisoning first was detect- 
ed a fortnight ago by muni- 
cipal hospitals and the source 
traced in city laboratories, 


before 


THE JAPAN 


Meanwhile, the Russians an- 


head the Soviet side in formal 
negotiations. This made it look 
as though an expansion of all 


chief aims of the mission. in- 
stead of just an arms deal as. 


isiand within two days. He em- 
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Kyodo 
Baluba warriors in the central Congo province of Kasai 
train for battle with homemade small arms, spears and knives. 


Fortune Teller Predicts — 
World War III in 1961 


CAIRO (UPI) — Mohamed 
Youssef El-Miniawi, astrologer 
and fortune teller who forecast 
the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor predicts that 1961 will 
bring the third world war. 

The war, he said, will be 
started by flareups over Africa, 
and 2 and Far East, and 
Berlin. 

He specified war will break 
out in the spring but that, if 


it does not, then very early in/ 


summer. It will explode sud- 
denly, he said. U.S. President- 
elect John F. Kennedy, he 
added, will be confronted with 
numerous political roblems 
shortiy after taking * and 
the U.S. will face severe dit. 
ficulties. 


ü India 
and nwealth with 
international co uences. 

2. British Prime Minister Ha- 
rold Macmillan’s position will be 
shaken, due to a “wrong politi- 
cal move.” 

3. K will a 
formula for an approachment 
with Communist China but the 
plan will meet with the opposi- 
tion of many of his countrymen. 

4. A serious dispute will oc- 
cur between Russia and China 
which will weaken the Commu- 


nist front. 
5. Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev will continue his 


propaganda and will start new 
pressures by means of a new 
“invention” that will shake the 
world. 

6. The U.S. also will succced 
with an “invention” that it will 
try to keep secret, but interna- 
tional espionage will find it out. 

7. President Charles de Gaul- 
le of France will fall from office 
and the result will wreck West- 


ern defense a ents de- 
cause France will a center 
of anarchy. 

8. A violent explosion will 


Language Laws 
Mourned by Tamils 


* COLOMBO (AP)—Black flags 

flew Monday on cars, taxis, 

bicycles and buildings in north 

and east Ceylon—where most 

of Ceylon’s one million Tamils 

live—in protest against new 
la 


language laws. 

All shops and restaurants 
closed down in a “hartal” (ces- 
sation of activity) as a protest 
against the failure of the gov- 
ernment to give Tamil the same 
official standing as Sinhalese, 
spoken by roughly seven mil- 
lion, which Sunday replaced 
English as the official language 
of this multi-racial island. 

The Tamils are also protest- 
ing at rnment unwilling- 
ness to allow Tamil to be used 
m law courts with north and 
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urado Walks Out 


HOLLYWOOD (UPI) — 
Actress Katy Jurado walked 
out on husband Ernest 


Borgnine after an argument at 
their first wedding anniversary 
party, but neither would com- 
ment Monday on whether their 
argument would result in a 


> 
te 


last year. 


About 30,000 people visited 
goe City, Saitama Prefecture yesterday to buy papier-mache 
Darumas as symbols of a lucky year. The Darumas came in 
various sizes ranging from five centimeters to 50 centimeters 
tall, Vendors reported sales were about 30 per cent higher than 
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occur in a very important mil 
tary establishment in the WS. 
and there will be sabotage in 
America’s nuclear research 
laboratories. 
King Hussein will quit Jor- 
dan upon Britain's advice. 

10. Violence will break out 
again in Ethiopia. 

11. West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer will leave 
office. 


Chou, Burma 
Chief Dine; 
Ignore Laos 


lai lunched Tuesday with Bur- 
ma's armed forces commander, 
General Ne Win, even as the 
— Sir bemig over maighe 

war over neigh- 
boring Laos, 

Chou, starting the second day 
of a weeklong goodwill visit, 
earlier laid ‘a wreath at the 
tomb of Burmese national hero 
Aung San and later was sched- 
uled to inaugurate a Chinese 
industrial exhibit. 


There still was no govern- 
ment reaction here to the snow- 
balling Laotian developments 
capped reports of outside 
Commun military interven- 
tion and the United States call 
for SEATO action. 


The government aythorities 
from Prime Minister U Nu on 
| we comes determined, un- 

8 — — deteriorates 
further, not any possi- 
ble grim notes into this week’s 
lavish display of Sino-Burmese 
friendship coupled with the 
celebration of Burma's inde 
pendence anniversary. 

The only mention so ‘ 
any international significance 
in Chou’s visit was made by U 
Nu in a speech at a state ban- 
ö on honoring the Chinese Mon- 

y night when he said: “I firm- 
ly believe the consolidation of 
bonds of friendship and widen- 
ing cooperation tween our 
two countries is not only in the 
interest of our two peoples but 
that it is also beneficial to the 
international community as a 
whole.” 


A luncheon with Ne Win was 
a scheduled function. Ne Win 
played a major role in negotiat- 
ing the boundary treaty ending 
a six-year Sino-Burmese border 
dispute. a 

Ratification of the past Wed- 
nesday at the height of inde- 
pendence day celebrations is the 


and a f point of the friend- 
ship and coexistence theme be- 
ing played up by both the Chi- 
nese and their hosts in this neu- 
tralist capital. 


There was no apparent im- 
representatives of SEATO mem- 
ber nations to inform the Bur- 
mese Government of develop- 
ments involving the alliance. 
Burma is not a SEATO member. 

But Burma, with the 100-mile 
southern frontier it shares with 
Laos, is obviously an interested 
party. U Nu at an earlier point 
had suggested United Nations 
intervention in the Laotian 
crisis, although in very general} 
terms. 


US. Traffic Deaths 
May Set Record 


CHICAGO (UPI) — American 
motorists were racing Monday 
toward a new record for traffic 
deaths over a New Year’s holl- 


day. 

1 hway death pace 
“aie ae midday New 
Year’s Day contained relentless- 
ly. Since the holiday’s “begin- 
ning at 6 p.m. Friday, Amer- 
icans had been dying -in traffic 
at the rate of 4.59 every hour. 
The death tofal was close to 
300 | 


Howard Pyle, 
the National Safety Council 
said “At its present rate, the 
death toll will equal last year’s 
record for New Year's week- 
end. 

The UPI counted a record- 
breaking 370 deaths over the 
1959-1960 New Year’s weekend. 

Monday a UPI count at mid- 
afternoon showed these holiday 
fatalities: traffic 286, fire 56, 
miscellaneous 74. total—416. 

California’s highways were 
the most dangerous, with 32 
deaths reported on them. 

The only states to escape traf- 
fic death over the holiday were 
Alaska, Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Vermont and the 
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Little Summit 
For Neutralist 
Africa Starts 


CASABLANCA, Morocco 
(UPI)—A little-African “sum- 
mit“ opened here Tuesday to 
try to set up a neutralist Af- 
rican bloc. 


United Arab Republic Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
Ghana’s President Kwame 
Nkrumah, Guinean President 
Sekou Toure, and Mali Presi- 
dent Modibo Keita are meeting 
with King Mohamed V of Mo- 
rocco in a four-day session. 

Algerian rebel “premier” Fer- 
hat Abbas and representatives 
of Libya and Ceylon also were 
participating. | 

Foremost on their agenda 
was the question of an align- 
ment for “concrete solutions” 
of the Congo problem. They aim 
to restore the regime of depos- 
ed former premier Patrice Lu- 
mumba, 

The original plan to make it 
a pen-African summit did not 
materialize. Some leading Afro- 
Asian figures, including Indian 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru, ex- 
cused themselves from the con- 
ference. The “little summit” 
now includes the leaders of the 
so-called “militant camp” of 
the African nations, with vary- 
„ 
ng. 

The emphasis is on possible 
closer alignment to strengthen 
the voice of “anti-imperialist 
neutralism” in Africa. 

But strong rivairy 
some of the participants makes 
the creation of a firm bloc 
for the present, 

Three major issues will be be- 
fore the conference for im- 
mediate consideration—the Con- 
go, aid to Africa, and the issue 

igeria. 


nist China's Premier Chou En- of A 


All participants favor the 


Lumumba regime in the Con- 


go, but some want intervention, 
if need be, by replacing the 


United Nations with a joint 


force under a unified African 
command, 


Nkrumah of Ghana is credit- 
ed with this plan but Nasser is 
not expected to hand the lead- 
ership to Nkrumah. 


Moreover there is some rival- 
ry between Nkrumah and 
Toure. 


} 

Nasser in turn wants to dis- 
cuss coordination of aid to all 
African countries who recently 
became independent. 


Morroceo wants support for 
its demand for a union with 
Mauritania. Russia blocked 


All participants were 
strongly to denounce 
for her recent explosion of a 
new atomic bomb in the Sahara. 


On the Algerian question Ab- 
bas was expected to win more 
support in the forthcoming 
summit considerations. — 

The arrival of most of the 
leaderg of the conference was 
delayed for unknown reasons, 


Abbas was reported to have 
been forced to return to Mad- 
rid, while en route to Casa- 
blanca from Tunis, because of 
radio eommunications trouble 
aboard his plane. He was ex- 
pected to arrive Tuesday. 

Nkrumah, Toure and Keita 
were also delayed for unknown 
reasons and were e in 
the early afternoon. Nasser, 
who is coming in his private 
yacht, was scheduled to arrive 
re midday. 


PARIS (UPI)—France Mon- 
day night called for “urgent 
and concerted action” by the 
Western powers to restore 
peace to Laos on the basis of 
the neutrality proclaimed in the 
1954 Geneva nvention. 


France did not specify. what 
form of concerted action it 
favored. * 

But some diplomatic sources 
said they understood the French 
might be thinking in terms of 
a meeting of the Western Big 
Three foreign ministers or of an 


emergency session of the 
SEA council at the minis- 
terial level. 


A statement issued by “author- 
ized sources” in thé French For- 
eign Office said that in order to 
restore peace in Laos it is nec- 
essary “to return to the prin- 
ciples that had led to the con- 
clusion of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of July, 1954.” 

“The question at that time was 
to preserve the independence of 
Laos while attempt to rein- 
tegrate all the citizens of this 
country the national commu- 
nity (of- ),“ the statement 


France Urges Concerted 
Action by Western Powers 


added. 

“These ts authorized 
France to keep in Laos two 
bases, and troops in limited 
quantity, to enable her to con- 
tribute to the training of a Lao- 
tian army capable of carrying 
out the missions encumbent on 
Laos, which essentially were 
those of maintaining public or- 
der in that country. 

“These provisions were in har- 
mony with the over-all conven- 
tion which were to 
make Laos a resolutely peace- 
loving state outside the great 
conflicts that divide the world.” 

The provisions, the statement 
added, also were in line with 
the French program of assis- 
tance to Laos in the fields of 
economy, education and culture. 

The program, the statement 
emphasized, was drawn up in 
agreement with the Laotian Gov- 
ernment. 

The statement emphasized 
that there are many French offi- 
cials, technical assistance ex- 
perts and teachers who are con- 
tinuing their work iin Laos in 
the face of great Itles. 


Continued From Page 1 
tionary forces,’ he added, this 
might lead “to an extension of 
the conflict fraught with serious 
consequences for the cause of 
peace 


Cuba’s ambassador in Moscow 
said Monday night the United 
States has sent confidential 
notes to various Latin American 
governments, outlini 


rocket bases on its territory. 


Embassy reception that any 
He told assembled diploma 


ception, 


there are indications 
sive U.S. monopolists” are 
a Girect attack on i 


a much quieter manner. 
He told them: 


United States 


relations with the 


dent Eisenhower. 
Moscow Radio 


al notes dealt with the 


in Cuba.“ 


world knows that 
Soviet rockets are capable of 
attaining even the moon. 

“The U.S. Government is 
seeking support for its actions 
against Cu among certain 
puppet governments of Latin 
America. 

“But the Latin American peo- 
ples see that Cuba’s cause is 


a coun- 
terblow against Cuba for allow- 
ing the erection of 17 Soviet 


The envoy, Faure Chaumont 
Mediavilla, denied at a Cuban 


rocket bases are being built. 


top Soviet officials including 
Khrushchev the U.S. assertions 
were both “senseless and false.” 

In a speech at the same re 
Khrushchev violently 
denounced the outgoing Eisen. 
hower Administration and said 


After a formal toast the So 
viet Premier chatted for about 
20 minutes with newsmen in 


“I want to 
have good relations with the 
our 
side we are ready to have good 
United 
States but it is not only up 
to us. There are two sides to 


— among hearers this 
la of whanimity. : 
He sid 7 


questions on 
whether he expected relations 
with President-elect John F. 
Kennedy to be better than they 
have been recently with Presi- 


quoted Medi- 

avilla as saying the confidenti- 
pre- 
paration by President Eisen- 
hower of an armed aggression 
against Cuba under the pretext 
that the Soviet Union is bulld- 
missile sites 


4 


their cause. They regard her as / shima. 


Urges Int Arbitration 


their only hope and are ready 
to make any sacrifices to de- 
fend her.” 


Khrushchev claimed it was a 
“a foul slander” to say Cuba 
had accepted Soviet rocket 
bases. “There are no Soviet 
military bases in Cuba in the 
same way as there are no such 
bases in other countries,” he 
declared. 

In Washington, State Depart- 
ment sources, questioned about 
Khrushchev's statement, refer- 
red to comment by White House 
Press Secretary Hagerty Satur- 
day denying similar reports pub- 
lished by Cuban newspapers. 
Hagerty at that time repiled 
“nuts” when told of the re- 
ports. He added “it’s a typical 
smoke screen to serve whatever 

they are trying to 
serve themselves. There isn’t 
a word of truth in it.” 


— . — meng his comment 
“nuts nday when asked 
about Khrushchev’s statement 
that an attack on Cuba was be- 
ing planned. 


2 U.S. Transports 


Leave Subic Bay 
MANILA (AP)—Two USS. 
Navy t ca 1,400 


combat-ready 
from Subic Bay Naval Base 
the Philippines Sunday to re- 
join the 7th Fleet. a Navy 
spokesman said Tuésday. _ 


The spokesman did not 
specify where. the transports 
would .be operating but it. 
seemed clear it would be the 
South China Sea in the vicinity 
of Laos. 


At the U.S. Clark Air Force 
Base, a spokesman reported no 
unusual plane movements or 
buildup. 


Soviet Tourists 
Here for Visit 


A 22-member tourist group 
from the Soviet Union arrived 
in Tokyo yesterday afternoon 
aboard an Air-India Internation- 
al plane. N 

The group, which includes 
scholars and movie directors, 
2 scheduled to leave for home 
an. 


primary reason for Chou's visit] © 


mediate move by diplomatic |» 
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added the following predictions RANGOON (AP) —Commu- 
for 1961: 
representative will apologize to 
President Dwight D. Eisen 
| vessels from claiming it as f hower “for the Japanese people” | 
prize of the high seas. on the President’s riot-thwarted 1 
side sald Tuesday. rr | 
aide said Tuesday. 
| The representative is Yasu- : 
| jiro Tsutsumi, a former speaker | > | 
‘of the Lower House of the 
| | Dr | 
to Eisenhower the apologies 1 
the Japanese ple on t 
| year’s — ows visit to 
| ee ee : every question.” 
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Village Claims 
Unusual Ghosts 


COBHAM, England (UPI) 
—This rural village claims 
the most unusual ghosts in 
England—a blue donkey, a 
sword-swishing field mar- 
shal and several hermits. 

The donkey, often spot- 
tod near St. Andrew's 
Church, was reported seen 
most recently by a party of 


bell-ringers. “We laughed 
it off, of course,” said one 
of the group. 


The field marshal is said 
to de the ghost of Jean 
Louis Legionier, a French 
Huguenot who joined the 
British army and fought his 
countrymen so well that 
he was made a field mar- 
shal. Villagers say Legion- 
ler, who lived 200 years ago 
in nearby Cobham Park, 
kept a harem and roamed 
the lanes swishing his 
sword as a pastime. 


At Pain’s Hill, the former 
home of an eccentric 18th 
century banker who used to 
pay hermits to live there, 

ple insist ghosts of the 
— still roam at night 
through the ruins of the ar- 
tificial grottos built for them 
by the banker. 


Arrive at Mirny Base 

MOSCOW (AP)—The bulk of 
the sixth Soviet Antarctic ex- 
pedition has arrived at their 
main afitarctic base—the Mirny 
scientific observatory, Tass 
agency reported Monday. 


By European Settler Leaders 


_ ALGIERS (AP)—Leaders of 
several European gettier move- 
ments Monday called on Al- 
erilans to vote “no” in the 
orthcoming referendum on 
President Charles de Gaulle's 
Algerian policy. 

They said approval of the re- 
ferendum would lead France to- 
ward disaster and predicted a 
civil war in France as a con- 
sequence of Algeria’s independ- 
ence. watt 
The appeal was added to boy- 
cott orders of the Moslem nation- 
alists who had been fighting 
the stubborn rebellion against 
France. 


Tension rose in Algiers Mos- 
lem quarters during the night 
crowds again 


streets of the Casbah. They were 
dispersed by gunfire. 


Newsmen were barred from 
the Casbah Sunday night after 
a report that a French soldier 
had been wounded by crowds. 
Throughout the night Moslem 
women trilled their traditional 
“vyow-you” cry. Two cars were 
stoned by Moslems. 

In other Moslem areas, men 
stood watch on roofto 
throughout the night after an 
alert against possible raids by 


European ‘settlers flashed 
through the city. No raids de- 
veloped. 


The European call for “no” 
to the referendum clashed head- 


| 


Algerians Urged to Veto Referendu 


Army, whose officers received 
orders to fight against any boy- 
cott or negative attitude toward 
the Friday through Sunday vote 
as part of the combat against 
the rebellion. 


Reports of disputes between 
officers. and European settlers 
came from several points of Al- 
gerian interior. In a, number of 
areas, European farmers have 
vowed to re to serve as pol- 
ling station officials or to sup- 

ly vehicles to transport Mos- 
em voters. 


The French Army motor pool 
has been reduced over the past 
year. Most military vehicles 
will be needed to transport 
troops for protection of the 
three-day vote and authorities 
are planning to requisition civ- 
ilian vehicles. 

Joining the campaign for a 
“no” vote was the “Algeria-Sa- 
hara movement” which consists 
of some 900 persons, most of 
them veterans of the now dis- 
solved territorial battalions 
which participated in last Janu- 
ary’s abortive settler rising. A 
spokesman for the .movement 
sald the group intends to re- 
place the front for a French Al- 


. geria (FAF), dissolved by the 


authorities on charges of spark- 
ing the bloody rioting last 
Dec. 9. , 

The settlers prepared giant 
posters for distribution through- 
out Algeria, saying “no to the 


on with efforts of the French Russians and Chinese, no to 


communism, no to the war, 1 
to the referendum.” 

The Communist Chinese 
Russians are supporting the 
bels. | 

In contrast to the “no” c 
paign, the federation of libe 
of Algeria published a com 
nique calling for a “yes” ve 


Defense Minister Pierre Mes- 
smer Monday flew to © 
scene of recent Moslem and ! 
ropean rioting. Messmer stopped 
briefly in the western Algeria 
city, then flew on to Algiers. 


In Paris it was anno 
that sailors on leave from 15 
units of the French fleet were 
being recalled. The official 
son given was that the fleet, 
sailing from Toulon, will take 
part in exercises in the Mediter- 
ranean. The fleet sails for Mers- 
el-Kebir, near Oran, just 
the referendum, and would be 
on hand in case of trouble, 


Meanwhile, partisans of 
“yes” and “no” vote contin 
a slowpaced campaign in 
France, where De Gaulle will 
probably bet a comfortable 
majority in his referendum. 


Finch Trial to Begin 


LOS ANGELES (UPI)—The 
third. murder trial of Dr. R. 
Bernard Finch and Carole 
Tregoff is scheduled to begin 
Tuesday. 
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Friday 


Ups Youriger Son 


Jack Picks 
Cloy for 
Disarm Post 


PALM, BEACH, Fla. (AP)— 


Presider®lect John F. Kennedy 
named Jo J. McCloy, former 
allied hig commissioner in 
Germany, toe his chief advis- 
is er and policy anner in a step- 
— ped up search rg dis- 
armament. . : 
Cloy’s du- 

n ties Will assume 
: imporjance in 
the Rew ad- 

m ingstr ation 

that ne is ex- 

pectal to be re- 

level of the 


r eg p on sibility 
fom negotiating 


Ath Russia and 
ot powers 
a tick? field. 


MeCloy 
a Republican, and a former as- 


McCloy “1 


sistant secretary of war. His 
new title will be director of 
the United States Disarmament 


* Administration. 


This is a position the Eisen- 
hower administration never 
filled after it was created last 
summer. Kennedy plans a far 
more vital role for the Admin- 
istration, which has about 30 
persons working for it. 


. “It is intended to be the cen- 
tral planning agency in the 
field of disarmament,” said Ken- 
nedy’s press secretary, Pierre 
Salinger. “It would initiate re- 
search into arms control prob- 
lems and develop policy for guid- 
ance for our disarmament nego- 
tiator.” 


Kennedy also named a 


top member of his political team, 
Lawrence F. O’Brien of Spring- 


tant to the President for per- 
sonnel and congressional rela- 
tions. In the personnel part 


of the job, O’Brien will handle 


As with many of Kennedy’s 
appointees, McCloy is a Harvard 
man. He was graduated first 
from Amherst College, then got 
his law degree from Harvard in 
1921. College was interru 
for service in World War I as 
a field artillery captain in Eu- 
rope. 

Kennedy plans to leave Palm 
Beach Wednesday for New 
York for a series of business 
conferences that will last until 
night. The conferences 
will include one Thursday with 
farm leaders. 


THE HAGUE (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—The Netherland’s 1il-day-cld 


resignation, Queen 


Juliana’s secretariat 


Premier and to 
withdraw the resignation of his 
Government, which he did “after 
consulting his ministers and; 
state secretaries.” 


Gift of Hiroshima 
In Honolulu Mauled 


HONOLULU (AP)—Vandals 
smashed one of two stone monu- 
ments presented to Honolulu by 
its sister-city of the Orients, 
Hiroshima. 

The weekend attack was the 
second in two weeks. The first 
time, both monuments” were 
mauled. Investigaters then 
found the legend “12-7-41—Pearl 
Harbor,” painted on one. 

In the latest instance, the 
vandals smashed a~pagoda-like 
top from the monument. It 
was found in several pieces 
nearby. 


Chiang Kai-Shek 


TAIPEI (AP)—Maj. Gen. Chi- 
ang Wego, younger son of 
President Chiang Kai-shek of 
Nationalist China, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant 
general (two stars). 

The officer, who received ad- 
vanced training in Germany 
and the United States, is com- 
mander of the Nationalist 
Armored Corps. 


Gold Seized on Boa 


BOMBAY (UPI) — Customs 
Officers selzed smuggled gold 
worth $750,000 aboard a small 
fishing boat in the harbor here 
Sunday. Three persons arrest- 


ed on the boat were kept un- 


identified pending investigation. 
The gold was said to have come 
from a Middle Eastern country. 
It was the biggest gold seizure 
here in 15 years. 


in] ministration refused to release 


field Mass., to be special assis-| art. 


-} viet Union retained its censor- 


the approach to the concept of a 


Japan Has Free Press 


NEW YORK (AP)—Press —4 
sorship, often disguised, grew 
tighter in many areas of the 
world in 1960, 


In some places where un 
formed government officials 
wielded blue pencil and scissors 
the trend was toward subtle 
but just as effective—methods. 

Censorship at the source, 
with a government withholding 
information, was the most com- 
mon form of news suppression. 

Charges of suppression long 
have been heard in Communfst 
countries and others under dic- 
tatorships. This year, they 
were raised even in the United 
States. Democrats cried foul 
during the presidential cam- 
paign when the Eisenhower Ad- 


a government-sponsored survey 
of American prestige abroad. 
— A favorite method of censor- 
ship in many areas was to re- 
strict travel by foreign corre- 
spondents, close their lines of 
communications, and threaten 
them with expulsion. 

At the close of every year 
the Associated Press asks its 
bureaus around the world to 
supply information on censor- 
ship and other conditions af- 
fecting the flow of news across 
international lines. 

The resulting survey finds a 
lack of developments in many 
countries which have a long 
record for relative press free- 
dom. Here are some of the 
countries where censorship of 
one kind or another was not- 
able in 1960: 

WESTERN EUROPE—In 
some parts of Western Europe 
subtle methods of controlling 
the news developed into a fine 


The French Government, 
though on occasion openly seiz- 
ing newspapers after publica- 
tion of stories officially consider- 
ed offensive, approached censor- 
ship through the back door. 

There was heavy censorship 
at the source and a more com- 
plicated method involving na- 
tional security laws. Security 
laws, for example, prohibited 
speculation before an atomic 
bomb test in Africa. No na- 
tional security was involved. 
France merely wanted to avoid 
possible violent protests from 
African nations over the con- 
troversial tests, officials said. 

In direct contrast to Metro- 

litan France, President Char- 
es de Gaulle’s administration 
imposed censorship openly dur- 
ing periods of stress in Algeria. 
Foreign correspondents who 
offended the Government lost 
credentials and found official 
sources closed. 

West German officials on sev- 
eral occasions ‘attempted to 
withhold unfavorable news. 

In most other West European 
capitals the ture was the 
same—little 


Open inter-, 
ference with the press but 
many attempts to withhold, tone 
down or “manage the news.” 

EASTERN EUROPE—The So- 


ship—strictest in the world—on 
all news coming in or going 
out. 
Other Communist countries’ 
free press was typified in East 
Germany, where the Communist 
Party controlled the domestic 
press. The party handed down 
the official line; newspapers 
ublished it and radio stations 
roadcast it. . 
No censorship was clamped 
on foreign newsmen, but they 
were not allowed to travel free- 
ly throughout the country. 
Incoming Western publica- 
tions were closely watched; 
many were banned. Most West- 
radio stations were jammed. 
mmunist Poland operated 
censorship a little differently. It 
had no travel restrictions and 
no open censorship. But one 
correspondent was expelled for 
writing “objectionable” stories. 
LATIN AMERICA—Political 
turmoil in Latin America often 
was accompanied by strict cen- 
sorship. 
The free press vanished in 
Cuba when the independent 
newspaper Informacion discon- 


‘| tinued publication in December. 


under increasing pressure from 
the Fidel Castro regime. 

The Venezuelan Government 
cracked down during November 
leftist riots by exercising what 
it called “control” of outgoing 
news dispatches. 

Argentina instituted censor- 
ship on several occasions when 
Peronistas touched off antigov- 
ernment rioting. 

Nicaragua halted a trend to- 
ward liberalizing press restric- 
tions by clamping on censorship 
Nov. 11, following disorders in 
Carazo Province. 

No censorship was openly evi- 
ent in Chile, Costa Rica, Boli- 
ia, Peru, Uruguay, Ecuador and 

the Dominican Republic. But 
several controlled the press in 
other ways. 

Dictator Rafael Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic could 
claim he had no censors at 


work. But his opponents could 
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point out that nothing critical 
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News Censorship Ti 


= 


of Trujillo ever appeared in the | 
Government-controlled press. 
Unfavorable stories transmitted 
by foreign correspondents re- 
sulted in their expulsion. 


MIDEAST—Many Mideast na- 
tions continued a tough, open 
policy of censorship and didn’t 
blush about it. 


Egypt nationdlized all major 
newspapers and applied light 
censorship to outgoing news 
stories. Foreign correspendents 
were hindered by restrictions 
at the source. Newsmen could 
walk from government office to 
government office all day in 
Cairo and not find an official 
to nail down a fact. 


Iran had no censorship on 
outgoing news but domestic 
censorship worsened. One edi- 
tor was jailed, 


In the Sudan, harassment of 
unpopular foreign pon- 
dents was a favorite method of 
censorship. Travel was restrict- 
ed and newsmen often waited 
months for visa approval and 
then learned they could not 
enter the country. 


Israel maintained a military 
censorship on all aspects of 
news coverage. 


In Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, 
Iraq and Jordan censors wield- 
ed blue pencils. A foreign cor- 
respondent could file anything 
from Libya—if he could get 
into the country. Few did. 


Turkey's army-controlled Gov- 
ernment employed no formal 
censorship but warned news- 
papers against publishing any- 
thing which might “incite the 
population.” 


AFRICA—There was no di- 
rect censorship on one of the 
year’s big stories—the Congo. 
This seemed due to an inability 
to set up technical arrange- 
ments rather than any reluc- 
tance to interfere with the free 
flow of news. 


Belgian advisers to Army 
commander Col. Joseph Mobutu 
carefully watched for press cri- 
ticism of his regime, Newsmen 
repeatedly were threatened 
with arrest, beating and expul- 
sion. 

The Union of South Africa 
used no direct censorship but 
during racial disturbances im- 
posed “limitations” on the press. 
Several South African newsmen 
were jailed. 


Freedom of the press shone 
brightly in Nigeria. The federal 
premier set up Western-style 
news conferences and welcom- 
ed all questions. Ethiopia 
showed signs of relaxing con- 
trols of the press. A privately 
owned press grew as a strong 
supplement to government-own- 
ed newspapers and magazines. 

FAR EAST—Freedom of the 
press took a beating in South 


ghtened in 60 


east Asia. In no area was any 
liberalization noted: in most the 
picture darkened. 

President > Sukarno’s guided 
democracy, plan brought Ind 
nesia’s press under virtually: 
complete control. Foreign cor- 
respondents were hampered by 
source censorship but their 
cables went out untouched. 

Burma not censor the 
press but the Government 
threatened newsmen with the 
World War I Official Secrets‘ 
Act, an antiespionage law. This 
is interpreted to mean the Gov-} 
ernment can prosecute any 
newspaper which publishes a’ 


report the Government wants 


| 


offices warned foreign corre 


spondents no “incorrect news” 
would be passed. 

Vietnam's press printed only 
what it was told. It received 
government advisories suggest- 
ing what line to take. 


Thailand, under continuing 
martial law, blue-penciled no 
news. But one newspaper was 
closed for criticizing govern- 
ment policy. 

Laos strictly controlled the 
domestic press and several times 
clamped censorship on foreign 
newsmen during a civil war. 

Cambodia closed papers dis- 
agreeing with government po- 
licy. There was no direct cen- 
sorship on outgoing dispatches. 

Malaya and Singapore have 
retained subtle forms of control 
from the former British colonial 
administration and used them 
effectively. Newspapers 
licensed and the government's 
can revoke the permits. But 
the press generally was freer 


— 


than in the rest of Southeast 


Asia and foreign newsmen 
operated unhampered. 


Hongkong’s colonial adminis- . 


tration applied indirect pres- 
sure to force radio and televi- 
sion stations to take news from 
the government 
service, but there was no direct 
censorship. 


The overthrow of Syngman 
Rhee released the South Korean 
press from strict control. 

Japan’s press was completely 
free; Talwan's under strict con- 
trol. India, Ceylon and Paki- 
stan represented all gradations 
from press freedom. India’s 
press was generally unrestrict- 


information 


ed. Ceylon drew up legislation 


giving the government press 
control, Pakistan threatened 


te 


newsmen with laws which make 


“treasonous” publication punish- 
able by d „ This law was 
not used in 1960 but several 
newsmen were jailed. 


Car Sinks in Lake: 
3 Girls Drown 


MUSKEGO, Wis. (UPI)—A car 
broke through the ice of Little 
Muskego Lake Monday night 
and sank in 30 to 40 feet of. 
ca 


bodies from the submerged auto 
about three hours after the ac- 
cident. 

The search for the third vic- 
tim continued for another hour 
before skin divers gave up for 
the night. The body of the 
third victim was believed float- 
ing free beneath the thick ice 
covering the lake. 

The sheriff's office said the 


buckled ‘beneath it. They ran 
for help, and later were admit- 
ted to the Waukesha Memorial 
Hospital, where their condition 
was described as good. 
Authorities declined to re- 
lease complete details of the ac- 
cident, and were not certain 


~ 


, 


| 


what the group of teen-agers 


was doing on the lake. 

The car sank beneath the ice 
about 1,500 feet from the share 
of Little Muskego Lake, located 
near this small resort village 
about 20 miles southwest of 


withheld. Detectives at cable Milwaukee. 


Tokyo's vegetable wholesale market at Akihabara held its 
first day of business of 1961 yesterday with biddings on greens 


* 


that were transported to the market from the outskirts on 
vehicles decorated with colorful banners and streamers pro- 
claiming “Hatsuni” or the year's first load. 
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To Southeast Asia 


Japan Will Extend 


The standard of the nation’s 
medical science, as has been 
proved through its advanced 
studies in antibiotics and the 
remarkable achievements in 
pave eae 4 and cirdiac surgery 

and other fields of its applica- 
— is definitely on a world 
el. 


As if to verify Japan's mount- 


r 
outflow of Japanese medical 


scientists into theast Asian 
countries is envisioned in 1961. 


A “Virus Center” to be built 
in Thailand and a Japanese 
operated clinic for Cambodia are 
two such notable examples. 


In Cambodia, the modern ell. 
nic to be run by Japanese medi- 
cal workers will go up in a 
farming village with a popula- 
tion of 20,000, which lies near 


the Cambodia-Thailand border, 


about 400 kilometers northwest 
of its capital, Pnompenh. 

Under the Japan-Cambodia 
Treaty of Economic and Tech- 
nical Cooperation, the ¥180 mil- 
lion project envisages the con- 
struction of a wooden slate-roof- 
ed building with a total floor 
space of 800 square-meters and 

tching of Japanese doctors 
other medical attendants as 
its staff. 

The modern 10-bed clinic 
whose floor will be covered with 
tile produced in the locality will 
be composed of internal, surgi- 

ecol and 


Besides, a central laboratory, 
an X-ray ee and — 
rooms will be laid 

Ex to be 41 by 
Japan is an i1l-member staff 
composed of four each of doo 
tors and nurses, an X-ray tech- 
nician, a pharmacist and an in- 
terpreter. 


According to Kiyoshi Nosu, a 
technical official of the Welfare 
Ministry’s Medical Affairs Sec- 
tion who conducted an on-the- 
spot survey last spring, the 
new clinic will be completed by 
October and the Japanese medi- 
cal staff to be assigned will 
render medical services and 
technical guidance for a period 
of 14 months, 


In Thailand, a virus research 
laboratory is scheduled to be 
erected within the premises of 
the Thai Welfare Ministry’s 
Pathological Research Institute 
in Bangkok. 


When completed on a lot of 
about 130 square-meters at the 
expense of the Thai Govern- 
ment, the lab will be equipped 


with Japan's experimental and? 


other medical apparatuses in- 


cluding electron 


ment made by 
ments under the Colombo Plan. 

Besides, the lab is expected to 
develop hydrophobia preven- 
tive measures to cope with a 
high incidence rate of this 
disease in the locality. 
Under the Colombo Plan the 
following various medical co 
operation programs are now 
under contemplation. 

First, Japan is scheduled to 
dispatch 17 doctors to 
at the request of the 
Government. 

It was about a year ago that 
Singapore first approached 
Japan with a request for select- 
ing 17 Japanese doctors and one 
medical officer who will work 
under them as their assistant 
for that country. 

A 17-member mission now be- 
ing set up includes four surge- 
ons, three anesthetics experts, 
two each of ornithologists, ob- 
stetriclan-gynecologists, patho- 
logists and plastic surgeon and 
one X-ray specialist and one 
ophthalmologist. 

The group will be off on its 
two-year-long mission in March. 

Meanwhile, three tuberculosis 

lalists will be received by 
ylon for a stay of one year, 


pore 
tter’s 


Medical Assistance 


as university instructors by In- 
donesia. 


Besides, India will be visited 


by three leprosy experts includ- 
ing Dr. Matsuki Miyazaki, for- 
mer su ntendent of the 
Keifuen Leprosarium and That- 
land by two experts in preven 
tive medicine against hydropho- 
bia including Prof. Hiroji 1 
ki, of the Tokyo pppoe Shee 

pital’s neurological depa nt, 


In the case of Indonesia, the 
two. invited Japanese dentists 
are expected to practice as well 
as teach at a university in Ban- 
dung for a period of three years. 

All the persons 8 
above are expected to depart 
here in January. 

Meanwhile, Japan will imple- 
ment the following medical co 

ration programs with Mid- 
e and Near East countries. 


Japan will see.an ophthalmo- 
logist specialiging in trachoma 
on his way to the United Arab 
Republic for a stay of one to 
two years and an interne to 
Ghana, a land whose name is 
closely associated with that of 
Dr. Hideyo Noguchi of Japan, 
for a period of two years. 


Meanwhile, in Saudi Arabia a 
member of the royal family 
there has been under the care 
of Japanese dermatologists these 
two years. 

So far, four specialists have 
one after another attended the 
royal tient suffering from a 
skin disease and all have prov- 
ed highly successful. Two more 


tion Specialists are expected to be on 


their way shortly. 


Besides, final selections are 
now under way for an rt 
masseur for Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia. He will 
leave here for the Ethiopian 
capital in mid-January. 


3 Killed, 2 Hurt 
In Mie Auto Mishap 


TSU (Kyodo)—Three persons 
were killed and two others were 
seriously injured late Monday 

afternoon when a éar in which 
they were riding fell about 50 
meters off a road down to a 
beach in Onigashiro, Kumano, 
Mie Prefecture. 


Masahiro Inagaki, 40, of Osa- 
ka, his wife Toshie, 35, his sons, 
Tomio, 12, Kunihiko, 9, and his 
uncle Tsunetaro Azuma, 70, had 
paid a visit to the Grand 
Shrines at Ise and were return- 
ing home when the car swerv- 
ed off the highway. ~*~ 

Mrs. Ifiagaki, Kunihiko and 
Azuma were killed instantly 
and Inagaki who was driving 
and his son Tomio were serious- 
ly injured. 


35 Injured When 
Bus Falls 15 Meters 


KOCHI (Kyodo) — Thirty-five 
persons were injured, five seri- 
ously, when a bus carrying 40 
passengers swerved off a road 
under repair at Kitagawa town, 
Kochi Prefecture, yesterday 
afternoon. 


Police said the driver had ap- 
parently lost control of the 
steering wheel due to the bad 
road condition. The bus tum- 
bled 15 meters onto a reclaimed 
lot below. | 


3 Die as Avalanche 
Smothers Shed 


GIFU (Kyodo) — Three per- 
sons were reported killed yes- 
terday in an avalanche that en- 
gulfed their shed in the town 
of Kamioka, Gifu Prefecture. 

The bodies of Sakujiro Kihara 
a wood burner and his mother 
and daughter were later dug 
out by a rescue squad. 

The three, natives of 
Prefecture, had been staying at 


one other by Nepal and two den- 
tists with professional records 


the shed since Dec. 30 as tem- 
porary workers. 
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tion of the clinic under the Ja 
and Technical Cooperation. 


A modern 10-bed clinic equipped with Japan's most advanced 
medical facilities and staffed by top-notch Japanese doctors, 
nurses and other medical workers is to be built for 20,000 in- 
habitants in a Cambodian farming village about 400 kilometers 
northwest of Pnompenh. Kiyoshi Nozu (front row, third from 
right), official of the Welfare Ministry's Medical Affairs Section, 
headed a ministerial survey team last spring for the construc- 

pan-Cambodia 


Treaty of Economic 


Invited to U.S. 


Katsuo Miura, one of the ed 
fortunate survivors of the ter- 
rible experience of the atomic 
bomb at Hiroshima in August 
1945, lived long enough after- 
ward to encourage his son also 
to become a Christian minister. 
Katsuo Miura was in the Hiro- 
shima Prison 
having been 
sentenced during 
wartime be- 
cause of faith- 
fully adhering 
to his Christian 
principles. 
While Miura 
died in March 


Miura 
leave tomorrow for New York 
City. He has been invited to 
attend the Watchtower Interna- 
tional Bible School. 


of age, is due to 


For the class matricula 
Feb. 6, 1961, 100 students 
from many countries have been 
selected. Upon completion of 
the course of study, they will 
return to their various countries 
to continue their work as dedi- 
cated Christian ministers. 
Tsutomu Miura attended the 
Ishinomaki High Shool, and 
then entered Tohoku University | g 
at Sendai. Miura’s knowledge of 
the English language is said to 
be quite good. 

The Watchtower International 
Bible School, was formerly 
located near Ithaca, N.Y., but 
due to its growth is now trans- 
ferring to new buildings locat- 


* 
opinions within the Diet and the 


in every Diet 

The DSP, reduced by the re- 
cent election to the status of 
a “minor” party with only 16 
seats each in the Houses of Re- 
presentatives and Councillors, 
also said that its Diet activities 
would be closely linked with 
party activities outside the Diet. 
According to the policy 
statement, the DSP will intro- 
duce a motion to the regular 
Diet late this month demand- 
ing a revision of the Govern- 
ment’s 1961 budget. 

The party further plans to 
criticize the Government’s trade 
liberalfzation program for being 
intended to protect the interests 
of big business. 

Other problems taken up in 
the policy include the speedy 
establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between Japan and Com- 
munist China, demand for the 
return to Japan of administra- 
tive rights over Okinawa, early 
ratification of the International 
Labor Convention No. 87 and 
revision of the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty. 


party's “energetic” participation of 
debate 


Chinese Restaurant & Cocktail Lounge 
„ Banquet Hall—seating capacity 200 
ERE e EET a, 


Son of Atom-Bomb Survivor 


Bible School 


on Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. From 
the site of the school there is a 
superb view of the famed New 
York skyline with its tall build- 
ings, and also of New York har- 
bor with Governor’s Island and 
the Statue of Liberty in view. 
Since completing his schooling 
in Japan, Tsutomu Miura has 
had several years experience in 
northern Honshu, particularly 
serving various Christian con- 
gregations. 


— 


JSP Opposes 
Accord With 
ROK Alone 


The Japan Socialist 
(JSP) yesterday declared 


ting | would oppose the present * 


of the Japanese Government on 
establishment of formal diploma- 
tic relations with South Korea. 
In a statement issued yester- 
day by the party’s international 
bureau, the Socialists said the 
Japanese Government, “ 
upon an unilateral United Na- 
tions decision of 1947 made un- 
der the leadership of the United 
States,” intends to recognize the 
Seoul regime as the sole legiti- 
mate government for the whole 


of Korea. 
The party charged that such 
a policy ignores the existence of 


For this, they Ja 
should for the e os 
centrate on expanding — 
and cultural exchanges with 
both countries. 

The party said the Rhee Line 
issue should be handled - 
rately from other issues. “The 
Japanese Government however, 
must reach agreement with ROK 


The party said it is opposed 
to solving the Rhee Line prob- 
lem by recognizing its continu- 
ance as the sea defense line of 
South Korea. 

Such solution, it insisted, 
amounts to recognition of the 
unfair claims of South Korea 
on high seas and will not end 
threats on Japanese fishing ves- 


A 
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Workers 
Conditions. 


Improving 


The Minimum Wage Law, 
promulgated in July 1959, has 
generally improved the work- 
ing conditions of Japanese 
workers, if still to My — * ex- 
tent, according to Labor 
Ministry 

388,356 young 
workers at 228 workshops be- 
came full beneficiaries of the 
law by last Dec. 5. 

In addition, 269,909 other 
young laborers at 187 places of 
work were given similar privi- 
leges through voluntary agree- 
ments among employers under 
the law. Similar agreements 
to cover 243 workshops are now 
being negotiated. 

The ministry is planning to 
extend “eer of the law 
to a total of 2,500,000 workers 


by 1963, chiefly in small enter 
rises expected to the 
runt of the country’s | 


liberalization program. 

The law sets different scales 
of the lowest Wages by in- 
dustries and regions. The most 
common level adopted by in- 
dustries —— — 1200 and 
¥209 per day. The lowest is 
¥160 and the highest ¥280. 

The ¥200 daily wage means 
a monthly income of about 
¥5,000 based on the normal 25 
work days a month. That is 
still a low wage level, but the 
ministry said there is a steady 
improvement in the wage scale. 

By industries, the textile in- 
dustry headed the list of min- 
imum wage decisions with a 
total of 47 cases involving 124. 
500 workers. The canning, con- 
fectionery and other foodstuff 
industries came second with 38 
cases involving 39,584 workers, 
the machinemaking industry 
third with 25 cases involving 
32,946 workers, followed by the 
lumber and lumber product in- 
dustries, and paper and paper 
processing industries. 


«ry Weapons Thief, 18, 
Nabbed by Police 


KOKURA (Kyodo)—An 18 
year-old boy, suspected of steal- 
ing machineguns and other wea- 
pons from a Ground Self-De- 
fense Force unit at Kokura 
City, Fukuoka Prefecture, was 
arrested in the hills near the 
city early yesterday morning 
after a one-week manhunt. 

Son of a local farmer, not 
officially identified due to his 


minor „ was believed to 
have 6 n four submachine 
guns, six cartridge magazines 


and two rifie ba ts from 


the armory of a GSDF battalion 


in the city early aes oi 
The theft was e 
after a three- 

la sinte its discovery 
een "ts local Self-Defense 


down hunting gun with a 25 
centimeter-long . when he 
was run down, police said, but 
he offered no resistance. 


theft because he had wanted a 


pistol. 

According to police, the boy 
fled to his sister’s house in 
Takamatsu in the Shikoku Is- 
land after the theft and return- 
ed to Kokura to hide in a cave 
when he had spent all of his 


money. 

The boy’s confession led 
police to recover; the stolen 
articles from the cave, his 
house and a 8 


bureau in the city. 


ROK House 


Here for Brief Stay 


Dr. Dong Sung Kim, Secret- 
ary General of the Republic of 
Korea House of Representatives, 
has arrived in Tokyo for a brief 
visit. He is scheduled to leave 
for Seoul Friday. 


Chiyoda Seimei Bidg. 35, Hiranomachi 4-chome, Higash- Osaka 
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please apply to: 


A famed Chicago Opera Bal- 
let star, Miss Barbara 


stration and instruction class 
at the Meiji club in Washing- 
tom Heights, Tokyo on Jan. 
14, beginning at 10:15 a.m. 
The class, opened to all U.S. 

depend- 
ent children will be held in 


auspices of the youth activi- 
ties division of Fifth AF spe- 
cial services. Miss Steele is 
currently touring Japan with 
the Komaki Ballet along with 
Roy Tobias, solo daancer with 
the New York City Ballet Com- 
pany. 


New Body to Study 
Traffic Condition 


The Government has set up 
an inter-Ministry organ to study 
measures to cope with the ag- 
gravating traffic condition in 
the nation’s major cities. 

The Traffic Countermeasures 
Headquarters headed by Sen- 
suke Fujieda, director of admin- 
istrative affairs 1 5 the Prime 
Minister’s Office, ‘aimed at} 
promoting — 12 to 
streamline traffic and secure 
the safety of pedestrians and 
drivers in major cities. 

With an eye to improving the 
traffic situation in Tokyo, Osaka 
and other large cities before the 
1964 Tokyo Olympics, the head- 
quarters is expected to establish 
a firm traffic administration 
throughout the country. The 
headquarters is scheduled to set 
up four administrative sub- 
divisions on: 1) road traffic ad- 
justment, 2) roads 3) safe 
traffic of automobiles, and 4) 
prevention of accidents at rail- 
way crossings. It will seek a 
budget allocation from the 1961 
national budget. 


- * — 
Hospital Owners 
Kin Dies in Fire 

YOKOSUKA (Kyodo)—A 19- 
year-old was burned to death 
yesterday in an early morning 
fire here, which destroyed a 
two-storied wooden hospital 
building, its annex, and an ad- 
jacent restaurant. 

The victim was identified as 
Mitsuru Yasui, nephew of the 

ital owner. 

Firemen said the flames start- 
ed in the kitchen of the Noguchi 
Hospital for Nose, and 
Throat at Wakama o. It is 
believed that careless handling 
of briquettes was the cause of 


The 


the fire. 
damage is estimated at 
about ¥10 million. | 
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f di Nane n 


Tokyo is a city of warm and friendly contrasts. It is 


a city which devoutly wants 


to be modern while at the 


same time it is loathe to relinquish the life of the past, 
for the old Japanese way of life is very dear to the people. 


This feeling is evident in the conduct of business. It 
always manifests itself at the end of the day when big 
businessmen who have been grappling with the problems 
of modern. trade seek relaxation and comfort in 2 — — 


inns which are operated exactly as they were 


a hundred years ago. 
go to modern inns in the 


what they really like is the cazy old-fashion- 
ed place where they can get out of their 


ally they will © 
ountains but 


Western clothes and into a comfortabie 


yukata, drink sake and listen to familiar 

sounds of the samisen which take the place 

of cocktail bars and noisy jazz bands. 
Large companies build company houses 


in various places—all on the 


style usually in resorts which can offer their * 


old Ja 


employes the privilege of the onsen (hot mineral — 
They go to these places in groups to bathe, sing, relax and 
admire the blessings of nature. 


usinessmen who have migra 
help finance small typical Japanese 


to busy Tokyo often 
rs which are usually 


operated by former geisha from their home town. Here 
they can keep in touch with others from the same section 


who are also working in the 


big city of Tokyo. 


Twenty meters from busy and modern 10th street which 


flourishes with our leading modern night cl 


a nar- 


row nameless street almost within the sound of roaring 
night life of Tokyo where everything is a complete replica 
of old Japan. The geisha sing and dance and old ricksha 
take them from place to place to entertain. Here the 
beautiful kimono replace the evening dresses and big busi- 


nessmen relax and engage in 


se ccindsind tx DERG aah ft fo have WL The lure 
y of the old and the new 
Occidental and the Oriental, and the opportunity it 


Japan is the raré 


to relax in an a 
generations. (129) 


small talk. 


vides 
on the — af past 


U.S. Gen-Ricksha Man Ties 
Survive Test of Space, Time 


The friendship between 4 
U.S. Army general and a Japa- 
nese ha man has survived 
a dozen years as they lived con- 
tinents apart geographically | of 
and culturally. — 

Last Tuesday, Tsunakichi 
Nishino, 66, of Yokohama re- 
ceived a check from a local 
bank. It was a present from 
Gen. Eichelberger, 
r of the US. 
8th Army, now living in retire- 
ment in Asheville, N. C. 

The strange bond between 
the two started in the years im- 
mediately after World War II. 
Nishino was one of the few a 
viving operators of the ricksha 
—an old-time mode of transpor- 
tation which was fast becoming 
obsolete, 

But in the immediate post- 
were 
bread- 
winner for his wife and four 
children. And it was not easy 
against the 3 of the 
taxis, 


So he made a personal a 
to Eichelberger then sta- 
tioned in Yokohama where the 
8th Army had its headquarters. 

The general understood 
Nishino’s plight and gave him 
a “ricksha stand” in downtown 
Yokohama, where the une 
rickshaw puller managed 
pick up enough fares each N. 


to eke out a liv 
A sad day for ishino came 


on Aug. 4, 1948, when the gen-“ 


eral left for home. 

Nishino was late in com to 
the pier to bid the general fare- 
* He tried to crash a cordon 

military police a few times 


but each time he was pushed 

back. 

Not speaking lish, he 
in a te last- 


minute effort what he had car- 
ried under his arm—an auto- 


graphed portrait of the general. 
It worked like a charm, and 


apanese 
friend a yearend gift, such as 
CARE and other 
items. This time it was a check. 
Things have since become eas- 
ier for the former ricksha man. 
His children are now working 
and Nishino lives in contented 
retirement—and gratitude to 
the American general. 


Policeman Hit on Way 
To Investigate Mishap 


YOKOHAMA 


the "a 


2 a traffic accident on 

street. Kanagawa 
police the taxi driver was 
speeding. 


P:O-ORIENT LINES 


EXPRESS PASSENGER SERVICES 
Across the North Pacific between Japan and West Coast of America and Canada 


via Honolulu 


Across the South Pacific between Australia and West Coast of America and Canada 


. vie r. . pie eh ae “Ke 


fies N 
L . 0 * 


Fio- ORIENT LINES 


(Formerly known as Orient & Pacific Ines) 


“TOKYO: 211-4471 
C. P. O. Box 854 


4 


P.O. Box 215 


 Agents— MASS KOU NN OTW S —Acons 
YOKOHAMA: 8-4341/5 KOBE: 3-6141/5 OSAKA: 23-5312/S 
F. O. Box 246 

Also st Room 140, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo Tel, 901-0648 
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64 Olympic 
Village Set 
In Asaka 


By TAMOTSU MURAYAMA 


The Organizing Committee for 
the 1964 Tokyo Olympic Games 
has decided to set up the Olym- 
pic Village at Camp Drake, 
a — area for United 
States military personnel 
Asaka in Saitama Prefecture, 
approximately 12 miles north- 
west of Tokyo. 

for the 


The proposed ject 
1964 Siympie Village which 
covers about 320 acres includes 


lan will house 


— 6.500 
male a 1,500 female contest- 
ants besides 200 Japanese Olym- 
pie officials and 400 caretakers 
and servants. 


The construction of 
ic Village is estima 


here around ¥3,000 mil- 
lion, 


Some 8,000 persons are ex: 
pected to rush to eat at the 
same time at the mess hall. 
Food must be prepared accord- 
ing to special requests of var- 
jous countries. Of course, 
Tokyo is used to taking care 
of a huge mass of people, but 
with so many races of erent 
religious and political back- 
grounds under one. roof, so to 
speak, it will be a major un- 
dertaking. 

A theater for some 500 per- 
sons will be constructed show- 
ing Japanese films as well as 


abe gy of Japanese cultural 
nterest. 


Naturally, the traffic problem 
will be a big headache for the 
Games officials. The Tokyo Met- 
ropolitan Government has al- 
ready assured the construc- 
tion of numerous highways to 
speed up traffic. For instance, 
Tokyo hway No. 7 between 
Tokyo and.Asaka will enable 
fast commuting for Olympic 
contestants, officials and other 
parties concerned. 

The Metropolitan Police De- 
partment’s 
studying how 
traffic, sure to be congested, on 
other highways in and around 
Tokyo. 

The proposed Tokyo-Asaka 
highway will be a modern one 
doing away with traffic signals 
which will jam up many cars. 
Overpasses will be constructed 
at each crossing, according to 
officals. 

A heliport may also be 
structed in the Olympic Vil 
in view of the murderous 
congestion from Tokyo Interna- 
tional Airport. A railroad track 
may also be built in the village 
in order to handle huge equip- 


* 


mal plan 
for the Olympic Vil has 
been 5 by the interna- 
tonal 


lympic Committee, mil bers 


nor details must be improved 
6n from time to time until the 
actual time of construction. 


More Japanese in U.K. 


LONDON (UPI)—The Japa- 
nese community here, basking 
in the warmth of reviving An- 
glo-Japanese friendship. is 
growing steadily, a Japanese 
Embassy official said. 

Second secretary Mitsutaro 
Kataoka, in charge of the visa 
section, told United Press In- 
ternational 912 Japanese na- 
tionals 
the British isles. 

This number, he said, refiect- 
ed the increased trade ties be- 
tween Britain and Japan and a 
steady improvement in over-all 
relations, 


resently are living in 


THE 
OLYMPIC 
VILLAGE 


„% ee 
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i Radio — 


ednesday, Jan. 4 
6:05 a.m-—Rise & Snine, 6 


tions, 7:15—The Morning Show, 
8:05—Take 25, §:30—Don Mac- 
Neill Breakfast Club. 

$:05—Garry Moore, 
Godfrey, 9:55—Les Paul and Mary 
Ford, 10:06—Turn Back the Clock, 
10:30—Jim Ameche Show, 11:05 
—Morning Melodies, 11:15—Music 
by Rex Koury, 11:30 — Kuni 
Capers . 


lody. 

$:05—Journey Into Melody, 5:30 — 
Man About Town, 6:15—Wea- 
thervane, 6:20 — Spotlight on 
„ €:30—Music by Candle 
Light, 7:05—World in Sound, 7:30 

Great Gildersileeve. 
8:05—Have Gun, Will Travel, 8.30 
If Freedom F 9:10—Air 


press, 10:30 — Classical Album, 
11:05—Jazz Concert, 11:30—Night- 
beat (Tokyo). 
ursday, Jan. 5 

12:05 a.m. — Nightbeat (Chitose), 
12:30—Nightbeat (Itazyke), 1:05— 
Nightbeat (Misawa), 1:30—Night- 
beat (Iwakuni), 2:06—Nightbeat 
(Tokyo), 2:30—Nightbeat (Chito- 
se), 3:05—Nightbeat (Itazuke), 
3:30—Nightbeat (Misawa), 4:05— 
Nightbeat (Iwakuni), 4:30—Night- 
beat (Tokyo), 5:05—Five by Five 
at 5:05, 5:15—Barnyard Jamboree. 


JAPANESE STATION 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
TBS (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
40Z, 4072, JO0Z3 (3,925, 6,053 & 
9.595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1% Kes.) 


A.M. PROGRAM 
5 :00-5 :30—Suite No. 4 for Cello Un- 


(Bartok). Harry Baker 
sion); Concerto for Piano (Stra- 
vinsky), I. Stravinsky. S. Stravin- 


FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 1 
Mie 
& Shine, 6:55—Morning Medita- 


9 O- Arthur 


net, Fagot, Horn (Rossini); Trie 

for Flute, Clarinet, Fagot (Jo- 

sten). Ryu Noguchi (flute), Akira 

Saito (clarinet), Muneo Tozawa 

— „ Junji Matsushita (horn). 
) 


11:32-12:00—Popular Musie in Cho- 
rus by Ames Brothers, Andrews 
Sisters, The Diamonds, The Hlat- 
ters, others. (RF) 
' P.M. PROGRAM. 
12:30-1:00—Classical Music. (RF). 
1:06-2:00—Popular Music: Jazz by 


7 . ¢ Japanese Players. (TBS) 

12:15 on. — i 2:00-3:00—Suite “Royal ) 
Band, 1:15—The New Yorkers, Music’ (Handel), Oreh.; 
1:30—Ira Cook, 2 re ymphony No. 6 in F Maj. “Pas- 
of the West, 3:05—Waltze Time, orale“ ( ). al Phi. 
3:15—Behind the Story, 3:30 — . Oreh. (AB) 

Music Amigos, 3:45—Ebony & %'05-48—Concerto No. 26 for 
Ivory, 4:05—Gene Autry, 4% Piano Corona (Mozart), 
Journey Into Me Columbia 


$:05-8:30—-Music for by. 
Ray Anthony Orch. Stanley Black 
2 Mantovani Orch., others. 
(RF) 

9 :30-10:00—Theme Music from 
„Alamo.“ GI Blues, Elvis Pres- 


ley. (QR) 
10:30-11:06—Popular Music with 


David Rose Orch., Ed- 
wards, Art Mooney Orch. Jimmy 
Jones, Brothers Four. ) 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 
12:06-12:36—Popular Music with 
Stan Kenton Orch., Roger n- 
liams Orch. (JOZ) 
1 :05-2 :60—S No. 3-in E 


Orch.: Concerto Grosso in D Min. 
Op. 6. No. 10 (Handel), etc. 
TOKAI-FM (84.5 MC) 
p.m.—Modern 


sky (piano), RCA Victor Sym 5 :00-6:00—S phony No. 41 in C 
— — 7 a Maj. . La “Jupiter” ( ). 
1. Parking lots . Handball court “Royal Firew " (Han- Israel . Orch. others 
2. Administration Bldg. 6. Theater 13. Hockey ground . . 2192 0 poner 
(Press facilities, administration office, general man- 7. Church 14. Soccer ground 29—Sonata in A Maj. for Eliasberg USSR St. Orch., others 
eS a r — — office, dining room, 8. Mess hall 15. Volleyball court — ee ee Gru- pn ge al meron 
snopes, trave agencies, etc. 9. Gym (basketball, etc.) 16. Swimming pool ; , — — 
19222 10. Small gym (Boxing, weight lifting, etc.) 17. Women’s quarters | Violin ty Heifets (AK), 820-090  Beletodts Fak Singers 
4. Fire station - 11. Track field 18. Shooting range Quartet No. 3 for Flute, Clari- 11:00-11:20—Mood Music 


Welfare for Disabled 


In Italy, U.K. Advanced 


By TSUGI SHIRAISHI 


“I was greatly impressed by 
the excellent welfare facilities 


con-|that Italy has for physically- 


handicapped people,” is the 
opinion of Mrs. Hanako Wata- 
nabe who recently returned 
from Rome. She was particu- 
larly interested in the Interna- 
tional Olympic Games ot 

d in Rome im- 
mediately after the close of the 
Olympic Games. 


Thirty-two countries are mem- 

of Association for 
Olympic Games of Paraplegics 
including Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada. 
Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, India, Ireland, 
Israel, Lebanon, Malaya, Malta, 
the Netherlands, Northern Rho- 
desia, Norway, Pakistan, Portu- 
gal, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, 
the United States, Yugoslavia 
and Italy. There were 400 
crippled champions from 23 
countries, the majority of whom 
came from the European coun- 
tries, according to Mrs. Wata- 
nabe. 

“India, Pakistan, Malaya and 
the countries in South America 
did not send delegates,” Mrs. 
Watanabe said adding that the 
headquarters sent an invitation 


2 =. ue va 
Parap 


legics take part in the archery contest at the Olympic 


Games for paraplegics in Rome last summer. 


— 


of GOLF PRIZES 


MIYAMOTO SHOKO, LID. 


various kinds 


yA 
Established 1880 


3 Ginza Nishi 6-chome. 
Tel. 571-4785 
(Store closed on Sundays) 


to Japan, but the invitation was 
ignored. 

The participants in the games 
were all in wheel chairs as 
their legs are ape ogee. but 
they competed with one another 
in swimming, archery, pi 
and many other games for a 
week as eagerly as the cham- 
piens who took part in the re 
gular Olympic Games. By 
cleverly maneuvering their 
wheel chairs the handicapped 
men and women were able to 
take care of themselves though 
they were either individually or 
in groups accompanied by 
nurses and family members, 

Funds for sending crippled 
champions were raised in mem- 
ber countries in the same man- 
ner as that employed for collect- 
ing funds for the Olympic 
Games. So much concern is 
paid for the welfare of disabled 
people’ that raising funds for 
them was no more difficult 
than for the Olympic Games. 

“It means a spiritual boost 


for poe 1 ple to have 
the possibility o rticipating 
in international airs,” Mrs. 


Watanabe notes who eagerly 
advocates the value of such 
events. 

The problem of disabled peo- 
ple was taken up following the 
end of World ar I in Italy 
and obligatory employment of 
handicapped people was put 


= into force in 1917, according to 


Mrs. Watanabe. “Those who 
wish to work can be trained at 
rehabilitation centers for six 
months.” she says, “while 
others who have no families 
and are unable to work may re 
main at rest houses for all their 
lives without worry for their 


“In England where demand 
for labor is greater than supply 
cripples are employed as ~ 4 
plementary labor while in Italy 
where labor is sufficient dis- 
abled persons are left to their 
own choice,” explained Mrs. 
Watanabe. She added that 
the government relief allocation 
per person in Italy is much 
greater than in Japan. 

In Italy 75 per cent of crip- 
pled people are taken care of 
with the health insurance fund 
while 15 per cent pay for their 
own medical care and 10 per 
cent are left unattended. 

Having lived in England for 
three years from 1956 to 1959 
and one year in Rome Mrs. 
Watanabe thinks that both 
countries are far ahead of Ja- 


pan in welfare programs. 1 


think Japan is a prosperous 
country, but a great number of 
people in the lower strata of 
society do not benefit from busi- 
ness and the industrial boom,” 
she noted, “because such issues 
as the minimum wage, old age 
pension and status of working 
women have less weight in im- 
portance than other matters to 
be deliberated up on by the 
Government.” 

Wife of Chujo Watanabe, 
chief of the overseas depart 
ment of Kyodo News Agency, 
Mrs. Watanabe previously was 
with the ILO office in Tokya 


Russians in Arms 


MOSCOW (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
Russia had 3,623,000 citizens— 
1.7 per cent of the whole work- 
ing population—in the Armed 
Forces in January last year, ac 
cording to an official breakdown 
of the 1959 census issued in 
Moscow, a 

(Since then a law has been 
approved to cut the armed 


forces by 1,200,000). 
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In wheel chairs disabled men and women took part in the 
1960 International Olympic Games of Paraplegics held in Rome 
immediately following the close of the Olympic Games. Women 

players vie for table tennis championship in above 


eVvoe 


Today's deal is from the re- 
cent tournament in Hongkong 
and was drawn to my attention 
by a Saigon player while we 
were taking a rest at the Jew- 
ish Recreation Center where 
the Far East Championship 
took place. Bridge players are 
the same the world over, we 
cannot take a cup of coffee in 
peace, we must talk bridge. 

leigh Shalom of the Saigon 
team drew the following hand: 

@ ASX 
9 AQx 
O Jxx 
K J9xx 


He asked us what we would 
bid? He said neither side 
was vulnerable and the hand 
was the dealer. I said I would 
“pass.” Shalom said he bid 
one club. A player from the 
Philippines’ team said it was “a 
lousy bid.” Shalom, however, 
was not concerned about the 
criticism ‘and continued to say 
that his partner bid one heart, 
Someone interrupted and asked 
who was his partner. Robert 
Nicolas, Shalom replied. 
Shalom claimed that he had to 
bid, and bid two hearts, in an 
effort to show his weakness. 
Back came four diamonds, 
Therefore, he had to bid four 
hearts. We all giggled and told 
him how lousy the opening bid 
was and that he would have to 
pay for the consequences. How- 
ever, Shalom did not seem to 
mind our criticism and went on. 
That his partner now started to 
use Blackwood—4NT and 


The Best 
Chinese Restaurant 


GUEST HOUSE 


70, Sakurada-cho, Azabu 
on ien St. next to 
the Chinese Embassy 


Tel: 408-5763/4 


Today’s Contract 
A — Bridge 


93 90 


5 NT. And the final contract 
was six clubs. Then he drew 
another hand, the dummy. 


@ Q 

9 10xxx 
© AK10 
K AK108x 


Shalom said the opening lead 
was the three of diamonds. We 
all started to laugh because it 
takes almost a miracle to make 
the hand. But he was quite 
serious. He told us he hated 
to take the finesse so soon and 
asked us if we would do the 
same. He circled the king of 
-diamonds before we had time to 
agree and said that was what 
he played. He next circled the 
king of clubs and told us West 
dropped the queen and made us 
laugh by his gestures. A low 
heart was circled next and he 
crossed, out the queen in hand 
and said it held. Then he said 
club ace next and again led a 
low heart from dummy and 
caught the king from East. He 
was so proud and said the rest 
was routine. Picked up East's 
last trump and a heart lead from 
hand was enough to enable him 
to avoid a diamond finesse. In 
other words, a low diamond 
from e hand was sluffed 
under the 10 of hearts and 


trumped the 10 of diamonds to) 


make the bid. 


Thus we still played bri 
when we should have been tak- 
ing a rest, but that was the only 
way to relax. herwise, we 
would start worrying how the 
team is doing. 


The deal was from Sa 
versus Indonesia. The final 
score of the match*was 83-62 
IMPs in favor of Saigon. 


ITALIAN RESTA 


50 VARIETIES 
or PIZZAS 


pe Room 


| 481.4712 


* 


Television 


* „ 
Today's TV Choice 
| 1:30-2:40 p.m. — “1961 Hit Para- 
de,“ with The Peanuts, Midori 
Tashiro, Kayoko Moriyama, 
| Koichi Miura, Hiroshi Wada 

and His Mahina Stars, others, 
| from Asakusa Kokusai Thea- 
ter. (ch. 4 
| 2:00-4:00—U.8. Movie “I Remem- 
| ber Mama&.4in-ctnglish). (ch. 
1) 
2:30-3:00—Jazz Time, with U.S. 
Army Negro Jazz Band, Nobuo 
Hara and His Sharps and 
Flats, Hideo Shiraki and His 
Sextet, others, from Sankei 
Hall. (ch. 8) ; 
2:30-3:30 — Time, with 
Helen Merrill, Trio Los Pan- 


chos others. (ch. 6) _ 
3:40-5:35 — Takarazuka Grand 


„ 

HIBIYA THEATER: Rocco and His 
Brothers (Italian film) 11, 
4:35, 7:30, (8:60, 11:25, 2:05, 4:45, 
7:25, Sun. & Jan. 2-7 & 

IMPERIAL THEATER: Seven 
Wonders of the World (Cine- 
rama), 1, 4, 7 p.m. (Sun. & Jan. 
2-8, 10 a.m., 1, 4. 7 p.m.). 

MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: The 
Lest World, 11:35, 1:40, 3:45, 5:50, 
7:55, (Sun. & Jan. 1-8, from 9:30 


a.m.). 
1 1 Toko: The Wack- 
Ship in the Army, 11. 1:10, 
3:20, S30, 7:40; (9:40, 11:45, 1:45, 
45, 5:45, 7:45, Sun. & Jan. 2-4). 
MARUNOUCHI 
Ocean's 11, 11:30, 2:25, 5, 
(9/15, 11:60, 2:25, 5, 7:35, Sun. & 


Holiday). . 
Europa di Notte, 11:20, 


NEW TOHO: 
1:30, 3:40, 5:50, 8. (10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 
Love, 


8, Sundays). 
PICCADILLY: Let's 

10:10, 12:20, 2:50, 5:20, 7:50, (Sun 
& Jan. 1-8 from 9:50 am.). 
CALAZA: Butterfield 8. 


10:50, 2:40, 6:30. 
SHIBUYA TOKYU: Sleeping Beau- 


ty; Gala Day at Disneyland; 
9:45, 11:05, 1710, 3:15, 5:20, 7:20, 


until Jan. 9. 
SHINJUKU GEKIJO: La Grande 
ue; The Great Dictator; 10, 


2:05, 6:10, (9:10, 11:15, 3:05, 6:55, 
Dec 


Jan. 1-8), un . » 
SHINJUKU MILANOZA: The 

Alamo, 10 2:40, 6:30. 
SHINJUKU TOAYU: Sleeping 


Beauty; Gala Day at Disneyland; 
(9 a.m. except Jan. 1), 11:10, 1:20, 
3:30, 5:40, 7:50, until Jan. 9. 
TOKYO GEKILJO: The Alamo, 10:50, 
2:40, 6:30. 
YOKOHAMA 
PICCADILLY: Seuth Pacific, 10:05, 
12:40, 3:55, 7, until Jan. 27. 
SCALA-ZA: Rocco e i Suol Fratelli, 
11:00, 1:40, 4:20, 7:00 Dee. 28-Jan. 
1. (10:40, 1:30, 4:10, 6:50 Jan. 2-4.) 
TAKARAZUKA: 


Dec, 
> 8: (10:20, 8 6, Jan. 2-5 & 


J, until Jan. 
ARMY 
CAMP A: Strangers When We 
Meet (Kirk Douglas, Kim Novak). 


GRANT HEIGHTS: Porgy @nd Bess 
(Sidney ‘Poitier, Dorothy Dan- 


dridge). 
KISHINE THEATER: I'm All Rien 
Jack (Peter Sellers, lan Carmi-+ 


chael). 

SAGAMIHARA: For the Love of 
Mike (Richard Basehart, Danny 
Bravo). 


SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: 
Pacific (Eddie Constantine, 


Angeli). 

TACHIKAWA WEST: ers 
When We Meet (Kirk Douglas, 
Kim Novak). 1 : 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: I'm All 
Right Jack (Peter Sellers, lan 
Carmichae)). . 


STAG 


KABUKI: Part I: iam. “Waka- 
haru Iwau Shojo,”; Part II: 4:30 


8.0.8. 
Pier 


m. “Hikosan Chikai-no 
ukedachi,” etc.; with Kichie- 

mon Nakamura, Ennosuke Ichi- 

kawa Kabuki T „Jan. 2-28. 


I: 11 a.m. 
hi,” Part H: 5 p.m. 
Ste.; with Yaeke 

Hanayagi, 


tani, 
others, Jan. 2-26. 


Folies “Show Is On,” with 
Kaoru Yodo, Takarazuka Re- 
vue Girls, from Takarazuka 
Theater. (ch. 4) 
7:30-8:000—U .S. Movie “The Rifie- 
man (Duel of Honor) (dub- 
bed in Japanese). (ch. 6) 
7:30-8:00—U.S. Movie “Best of 
the Post” (The Little Terror) 
(dubbed in Japariese) in 
color). (ch. 4) 
2:30-10:00 — Documentary Film 
“20th Century Europe,” 
Japanese). (ch. 1) 
See calendar on sports page for 
televised sport 
(Ch. 1) NHK 
7:00 a.m.—News, 


News 

11:25—Japanese Classic Songs and 
Dance 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:55—Overseas 


Report 
2:00—U.S. Movie 


4:17—Movie Short, 4:30—Drama 


School 
10:00—High Schoo 
Study of German 
(ch. 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 
7:00 a.m.—News, 7:30—Topics, 7:45 


—News 

10:00—Japanese Industry (movie) 
(color), 1045 — WN 
Treasures ot Japan ) 


12:45—Women's News 
1:00—Rkythm Hour, 
Parade, from Asakusa Koku- 
sai Theater 
2:40—Variety Show 
3:40—Takarazuke Grand Revue, 


from Tokyo Takarazuka 
Theater 

6:00—Children’s Drama, 6:15 — 
Drama, 6:45—News Fiash, 
6:55—Int'l News 

7:00—Sam Drama 


Maboroshi- 
. Movie “Best 
of the Post” (color) 
8:00—Golden Theater (color) 


1 
b = ¢ es 


C.P.0O. Box 237 Tokyo 


Ave. & and 


* 


900 — Today's Events, 9:10—Sports, 
9:18— Comedy, 9:45—My Song 
Folio 

10 0 — Drama “Night Prism” 

11:00—Telenews (in English) 


(Ch. 6) TBS (JOKR-TV) 


p.m.—News, 


12:15—Cooking, 


6:00—Cartoon, 6:15—Quiz ie 
7:°0—Drama “Niji-no Kunikars.“ 
7:30—U.S. Movie “The Rifie- 


” 


(Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCK-TV) 
10:00 a.m—Children’s Movie Ma- 
rin Kongu” 
11:00—Studio Highlight, 11:45—News 
12:00 p.m.—Comedy, 12:45—Sports 
100—Drama “Kofuku-eno Shotai” 
200—Living Idea, 2:30—Jazz Time 
3:30—Horse Racing, from Naka- 


7:00—Comedy, 7:30—Daiei Movie 

8:00—U S. Movie “Gunsmoke,” §:30 
—Hit Parade 

$:15—-U.S. Movie “Tab Hunter 
Show.” 9:45—News, 9:55 — 


Sports 
10:00—Film, 10:3—Drama “Onna 
Hitori”’ 


#1:00—Eight Peaches Show, 11:18 
Studio Highlight 
(Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 
9:30 am—Noh Play 
ee * Movie .“Hakuba 


11:50—News 7 
—Comedy 


1:00—Cooking, 1:35—U.S. Movie 

6:300—Music Album, 6:15—U5S. 
Movie “Arizona Ranger,” 6:45 
News 

7:00—Cartoon Movie, 7:30—Drama 

8:00—U.S. Movie “"” 8:30 


$:00—Music of World, 9:15—Grand 
:55—Sports 


Musical, 9: 
10:00—Drama “Shimei Tehai” . 
psn aha 11:10 — Overseas 
s 


Yesterday—January 3rd, 

in the history of the British Motor Industry the 

millionth moter car of the same basic pattern to 

have been produced, rolled off the production line. 
The Car? | 


' * 
the MORRIS e: 
* N L = 


The popular small car tha 
production bigger brothers. 


Immediately available from: 


DODWELL & Co., LTD. 
Togin Bidg.; Ohtemachi (near 


' NICHTERI JIDOSHA 
10th St., Between D & F 
AMERICAN MOTORS 
Street, Yokohama 


All schedules on this page subject 
to change without notice. 


1961—for the first time 


* 


t handles like Its limited 


Tel: 211-2141, 2151 


IAP. 
Tel: 481-8121/3 
co., LTD. . 
Tel: 8-4327 
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Burma Celebrates 13th independence Anniversa 


J hf * * 7m 


Able Administra tors in Gov’t 
Working for Sound Economy 


Burma is now emerging as 


one of the soundest economic 


countries in Southeast Asia 
since able administrators in the 
country are working hard for 
the removal of every obstacle 
in order to raise agricultural 
productivity, expand exports 
and encourage industry. 

In particular, U Nu's direc- 
tion of economic policy, based 
on realism, has contributed 
much toward the advancement 
of Burma’s economy, since U 
Nu and his associates took over 
the reins of the Burmese Gov- 
ernment from the Army care- 
taker Government in April, 1960. 

Burma’s principal export items 
consist of rice and rice products, 
minerals, timber, rubber, cotton 
and other agricultural produce. 
They have not yet recovered 
their prewar level. 

The postwar peak export of 
rice of 2 million tons in 1956-7 
was still 33 per cent of the 

rewar (1938-9) level of 3.3 mil- 
ion tons. Similarly, exports of 
timber and minerals have yet 
to recover. 

As far as the value of trade 
this stood at 
around Kyats 700 million (Kyats 
is about ¥75) in the years 1947-9 
to 1949-50. Re. 


Balance of Payment 

Burma’s imports more or less 
depend on the balance of pay- 
ment situation and as such the 
import restrictions policy has 

through several periods 
of alternating intensification 
and relaxation. 

Two get ae — „* were 
exported in since 
then rice exports have declined. 
Unfavorable. weather. in 1957 
which brought about a shortfall 
in rice production and a low 
level of stocks at the beginning 
of the year resulted in a de- 
cline in the volume of rice ex- 
ports in 1957-8 to 1.4 million 
tons, the lowest since * 1954-5. 
However, in 1958-9, rice exports 
recovered and the State Agricul- 
tural Marketing Board has been 


fallen far below the amount ex- 
ported in prewar days. 
eight years 1951-2 to 1958-9 it 
amounted to about 24 per cent 
of the prewar (1937-41 average) 
level, while due to changes in 
the price of timber the value 
has even increased by 140 per 
cent. 
The export volume of 
minerals and ores in 1954-5 was 
4 per cent of the prewar 1937-41 
b The principal mining 
oll properties suffered 
— from war —— a 
insurgency, and mineral prod 
tion, including petroleum, is 


For the 


now only roughly 10 per cent 
of prewar le 

‘Mineral —— were adv- 
ersely affected by the price de- 
cline for lead, zinc and wolfram 
after 1955-6 and the value re- 
ceived from this export has de- 
clined despite the increased 
volume of metal and ores ex- 


ported. 

Burma's import items consist 
mostly of manufactured goods 
such as textiles, machinery, 
— materials, and trans- 
port equipment. 

15 Capital Goods 

The expansion in Burma's im- 
ports during the last eight — 
was largely attributable to pet 
al goods. Total imports o * 
ital goods increased Kyats 1 
million in 1951-2 to a 2 of 
Kyats 483 million in 1957-8. 

Building materials and ma- 
chinery form the bulk of the 
capital goods imports. 

uch necessary goods as milk 
products, sugar, tea, vegetable 
oll, tobacco and medicine were 
allowed to be imported in 
amounts as large as or larger 
than before. 

The list of goods to be im- 
ported under Open General Lic 
ense was considerably narrower 
than the list which existed be- 
fore March, 1955. In 1953-4 im- 
ports under OGL were about 50 
per cent and in 19556 when 
the new restrictions were fully 
in force, this rate fell to about 
27 per cent. 

With a favorable balance of 
payments at the end of 1955-6, 
imports were liberally allowed. 
The then existing OGL list was 
— by adding another 19 

under OGL III and IV. 
— OGL IV essential goods 
such as strained baby foods, 
feeding bottles, dried fish and 
shrimps and tooth paste were 
allowed to be imported. The 
total amount budgeted for im- 

designed for the use 
the private sector was increas- 
ed. The year 19567 saw a re- 
cord level of Kyats 936 million 
worth of consumer goods. Here 
again cotton fabrics, cotton yarn 
and thread, rubber manufac- 
tures and paper and paper pro- 
ducts showed a tremendous in- 
crease. The result was a gap 
of 11 per cent in the balance 


of payments. 


When the Government became 
aware of the extent of the bal- 
ance of payments difficulties to- 
ward the end of 1957, it re-im- 
posed import and payments re- 
strictions. It curtailed exchange 
allocations for imports which re- 
quired licenses. and imposed a 
system of exchange licensing on 


im under OGL—that is, the 
prior approval requirement for 
opening of letters of credit for 
Open General License imports 
As a consequence a drop in the 
imports of consumer goods to 
Kyats 625 million in 1957-8 was 
recorded. 

Burma’s exports are largely 
to neighboring countries which 
are themselves important pro- 
ducers but have in the postwar 
period been unable to expand 
their output to meet the needs 
of their growing population, 


As Burma’s trade is carried 
on mostly with the sterling 
area the share of the U.S. and 
Canada of urma's total trade is 
also quite negligible. After 1953- 
4 there were some changes in 
the geographical pattern of 
Burma’s trade. One of them was 
the increased participation of 
Japan in export as well as in im- 
port trade and another was the 
reduced share of India in the 
import 2 — 

Japan Trade 

The increase in Japan's share 
of total imports is due to Ja- 
pan’s reparations agreement 
with Burma and also, due to 
Japan's efforts to develop its 
trade with Burma. 

Japan's share in the total 
value of Burma’s exports has 
also increased: during 1953-4 to 
1956-7 exports averaged 17 per 
cent. 

Although Japan’s share in the 
total value of Burma’s exports 
has it f& still below 
India’s average of 23 per cent 
for the same period. 

Another change in the direc- 
tion of trade was the emer- 
gence of the Soviet Union, 
Eastern European nations and 
Communist China as important 
customers for rice exports in 
1954-5. 

It was brought about by the 


of fall in demand for rice and in 


the search for new markets. 
Burma entered into barter 
agreements with Soviet Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugo 
siavia, Hungary and ‘Commu- 
nist China. 
Since then, the combined 
share of these countries in both 
exports and imports. has in- 
creased; exports from a negligi- 
bie amount in 1953-4 to 22 per 
cent in 1956-6 and imports from 
1 per cent in 1953-4 to 17 per 
cent in 1955-6. Communist 
China’s share of total imports 
of Burma in 1955-6 was 10 per 
cent. With the exception of 
Russia, Czechoslovakia 


—— trade with these 
countries has declined. 
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Rangoon, caplal — the features of 4 modern city 


2 Big Events Occurred in 1960 


By U TUN SHEIN 


rendered by him to 


preserve 


Ambassador of the Union of Burma and keep alive the ideal of 
democracy making ik possible 
for the Government of U Nu 
to proceed with the task of 


I am indeed happy, on the In- 
dependence Day of the Union 
of Burma; the thirteenth an- 
niversary of which is being cele- 
brated today, to be able, once 
again, to extend, through the 
traditional courtesy of, the 
press, the warm greetings and 
fervent good wishes of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Un- 
ion of Burma to the Govern- 
ment and people of Japan. 

The year 1960 witnessed bre 
occurrence of two major events 
in the Union of Burma. The 
first was the holding of gen- 
eral elections by the Govern- 
ment of General Ne Win follow- 
ed by the transfer of power 
from this Government to the 
Government formed by U Nu, 
whose party, the Clean faction 
of the Anti-Fascists People’s 
Freedom League (now known as 
the Pyidaungsu-Party), won the 
elections with a landslide vic 
tory. The other event was the 


People’s Republic of China. 


U Tun Sdein 


ening democracy 

settlement of the border prob the country and — ft the relations 

lem between Burma and the as a way of life for the people. 
T 


in 


he latter event was impor- 


The importance of the former tant because by the Agreement 
event lay not only in the fulfill of Jan. 28 and the Treaty of 
ment by General Ne Win of the Oct. 1, Burma and China were 


pledge given at the time of the able, in a spirit of friendship, 
rmation of the Caretaker unders and 


Government in 
vindicating the trust 
him by the Parliament, but also 
in the great contribution 


FELICITATIONS 


on the 13th Anniversary 
of Independence 
of the Union 
of BURMA 


* REPRESENTATIVE orrice’ In RANGOON & 
3td Floor, National Insurance Bidg., 
666, Merchant St., Rangoon 


Leaders in international Banking Since 


BANK OF TOKYO 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


1958, — commodation, mac ae a r! 


ac 


lem which has defied solution 
for the past three quarters of a 
century. Under the settlemen 
the Union of Burma retains aw 
the territories which it succeed- 
ed to on Jan. 4, 1948, except 
that a small area around the 
Villages of Hpimaw, Gawlum 
and Kangfang measuring about 
59 square miles is to be return- 
ed to China and an area approxi- 
mately 73 square miles under 
the jurisdiction of the Pang- 
hung and Pang Lao tribes 
is to be transferred to China in 
exchange for the previously 
leased Chinese territory known 
as the Namwan Assigned Tract 
which measures about 85 square 
miles. — th what could be a 
major of misunderstand- 
ing between them removed an 
era of closer friendship and 
deeper understanding between 
the Union of Burma and the 
People’s Republic of China has 
been ushered in. 


It is satisfying to note that 
during the 12 months 
between Japan 
and the Union of Burma con- 
tinued to be ciose and friendly. 
Il earnestly hope thet the out- 
standing problems between our 
two countries will be solved ex- 
peditiously in order that the 
bonds of friendship may remain 
—— in the years ahead. 


pay 
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most famous in the world, stands 
of Rangoon, Burma, 


the land of 


: 

: 
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Balu Cha ung Project 
First With Japan Aid 


The Balu Chaung project is 
the first hydroelectric project 
undertaken by the Burmese 
Government and participated 
in by Japanese technicians 
under the Japan-Burma repara- 
tions payment agreement. 


The project has an ultimate 
installed plant capacity of 240, 
000 kw. with annual energy out- 
put of 1,700 million kilowatt be- 
tw Rangoon and Mandalay. 


These two cities are the ter- 
minal points of high voltage 
transmission of power from the 
Balu Chaung, which will also 
supply en route important parts 
— Burma and the Shan 


The project will thus pro wide 
the nucleus for a national grid 
system supplying cheaper and 
more abundant power for dome- 
stic requirements and industrial 
development of the country. 


The Nippon Koei K.K., an en- 
gineering consultant firm in To- 
kyo, furnished the engineering 
services for the designing and 
supervision of construction of 
> roject under the leadership 
the firm. 

The Kajima Construction Co. 
of Tokyo supplied the technical 
personnel required forthe con- 
struction of civil engineering 
works. 


Local engineering personnel, 
artisans and labor were utilized 
to the fullest extent available in 
all the phases of the projects. 


Cons uction work for the 
Balu Chaung project continued 
from the latter part of 1958 and 
con ‘rued into the first part of 
1959. From January to rch, 
1960, « series of tests on the pro- 
ject were made by the consult- 
ing engineers. 

eadwaters of the Balu 
Chaung enter Lake Inle which 
lies at an eleyation of about 
3,000 feet on the plateau of the 
Shan State in the middle-east 
of the Union of Burma. Lake 
Inle feeds the lower Balu 
Chaung. It provides natural 
storage and regulation of flow 
in e stream below. The 
lower Balu Chaung flows 
gently from Lake Inle to Loikaw, 
the capital of Kayah State, the 
actual drop in this course of 
about 60 miles being only 150 
feet. From seven miles below 
Loikaw, it forms many cascades 
and falls, the total drop in level 
within a distance of about 12 
miles up to its confluence with 
the Nam Pawn, a tributary of 
the Salween, being about 2,200 


— 2 hydro- 
e site was 


electric survey 


utaka Kubota, president of 2990 


conducted by the Chief Engineer 
(Hyde) of the Electricity Sup- 
ply Board in June, 1953. The. 
upper series of the falls were 
well-known in the area but it 
was only during this survey 
that the locatiön and topographv 
of the concentrated series — 
the middle 1,450 feet falls, 
known as Lawpita Falls, ward 
established for the first time. 


For hydroelectric power 
development, three stations 
were constructed consecutively, 
one for each group of falls, 
with the waterways of head 
and tail races connected from 
one station to the next. 

The flow of water from Lake 
Inle will also be further regulat- 
ed by constructing a reservoir 
for additional storage near 
Mobye, at about 19 miles up- 
stream of Loikaw. By this re- 
gulation, the present dry-weath- 
er flow of 380 cu. secs. (mini- 
mum) to 450 cu. secs. (in nor- 
mal year) will be increased to 
1,200 cu. secs. with seasonal 
variation from 700 cu. secs. 
(average) during dry season to 
cu. secs, (average) in the 
rainy season. The maximum 
flood flow recorded is 14,000 
cu. secs. 


The implementation of the 
Balu Chaung project is carried 
out by the Electricity Supply 
Board. The planning, organiza- 
tion and technical control of the 
project were conducted by the 
chief engineer (Hydel) who 
controlled the entire works 
through the chief project offi- 
cer and the divisional engineers. 
The transmission lines and sub- 
stations equipment were placed 
in charge of the chief engineer 
(electrical and mechanical). 


Photos show various 
of development of project. 


The new KF850 Field Tiller is 


Developed by ISEKI engineers, 


CO., 


POWERFUL AND ECONOMICAL 


compac tly designed featuring 0 


highly efficient 10 HP air-cooled diesel engine with 6-speed 
rd and 2-speed reverse operating. on a direct drive shaft. 


with a rich bockground of 30 


yeors experience, this new KF850 Field Tiller is vorsatile and con 
be combined with a wide range of interchangeable equipment. 


Write for free catalogue 


KI AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY MFG. 


LID. 


“Ida Bidg., 2-1, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


ISUZU DIESEL 


Isuzu Diesel Engine DL 200 (52 HP) 


ISUZU ELP DIESEL 


ambulances. 


ISUZU MOTOR CO 119 


gives amazingly high performance at lower 8 cost! 

A versatile truck with a compact 52 HP diesel engine engineered for high efficiency with less 
engine vibration giving you smooth powerful acceleration. 
The ISUZU ELP DIESEL cuts operating cast by % with diesel fuel and its remarkable dure- 
bility assures dependable performance. 
The ISUZU ELF DIESEL is now available in six body styles including a micro bus. Théy can 
, ee ne LOTETG, eee publicity cars and 


-sakashita-cho, 
address: 


Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan || 
“ISUZU TOKYO" 


> 


— 


Congratulations on the 13th 
Independence Anniversary 
of the Union of Burma 


¢ 


Neu ity Bank for Reparations Payment. 


true FUJI BANK. uo. ae 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


189 offices throughout 


— 


‘OVERSEAS: London Branch: . Finsbury Circus, London E. C. 2 
: New York Agency: 42 Broadway, New York, N. v. 


* 


Calcutta Representative Office: Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta -1 
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Australia Looks Up to 
HerNorthernNeighbors 


By GROFFREY HUTTON * 
Editorial Writer, Melbourne AGE 


MELBOURNE (Radio Austral- 
la) —In the year which has now 
drawn to a close, Australians 
note with very real satisfaction 
that their relations with Asia 
have continued to be cordial 
and become increasingly close. 


„It is true that the change in 
Australia’s attitude to its Asian 
neighbors is a comparatively re- 
cent one, perhaps one might 
say as recent as fast and regu- 
lar air services. 


But the change from almost 
total ignorance to a lively and 
friendly interest has been wide- 

d. Instead of talking 

ut the Far Last, Australians 

now talk about the “north” and 

some times even the “near 
North.” 

This feeling of a genuine 
community of interests between 
Australia and Asian countries is 
shared by political leaders 
all parties. Both Menzies, t 
Prime Minister, and Caldwell, 
the leader of the Labor Opposi- 
tion, have spoken of this mutual 
desire for cooperation, to 
strengthen neighborly relations, 
to push forward economic devel- 
opment and to resist aggres- 
sien or threatened. aggression 
from the Communist bloc. 

The points of contact are 
many and they are increasing. 
Much more could probably be 
done to encourage exchange 
toyrist visits and the airlines 
are already doing a lot to inter- 
est Australians in Asia. 

Official visits are also on the 
inerease and in these days of 
personal diplomacy, it is most 
important that political leaders 
should have the opportunity of 
getting to know each other's 
minds. 

In this respect Menzies’ visit 
to Southeast Asia and Tengku 
Abdul Rahman's return visit to 
Australia may have inaugurated 
a new era of understanding. 

Australians would like one 

to see Dr. Sukarno as a 


evidence of these new contacts 
between Eastern and Western 
cultures can be seen in the 
streets of any Australian city 
day. The sight of young 
Asian students and apprentices 
—Indians, Malayans, Indone- 
sians and nationals of many 
other countries—is now a famil- 
lar part of the Australian scene. 
More than 7,000 have come to 
Australia, about a third of them 
under the terms of the Colombo 
Plan. They are perfectly be- 
haved and very r Many 
of them have wide circles of 
friends among Australian stu- 
dents. 


i This hostel 
is shared by Asian visitors and 
Australian country students and 
this arrangement has done more 
than anything else to develop 
and warm understanding. 
ations of the Colombo Plan, 

of course, demonstrate this com- 
munity of interests within a 
a circle of nations in its 
most 


proved itself and become a per- 
manent organization for eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation 
between nations. Australia is 
deeply pledged to it and in 
many different branches of its 
activities. 


Australian geologists and engl- 
neers is carrying out prelimi- 
nary surveys for the great 
Mekong Valley project which 
will transform the lives of 17 
million people in four different 
countries Southeast Asia, 

This is one example of the 
economic cooperation which 

on under the Colombo 
Plan, the United Naitons .and 
other agencigs. Relations of 
course vary in degree of in- 
timacy as they do among Asian 
nations themselves. 

Close military cooperation ex- 
ists with partners~in the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, 
and partnership of a different 
sort exists among the Common- 
wealth countries. Although 
practical policies may differ, 
there is a common aim among 
the non-Communist countries of 
Asia and the southern Pacific— 
a desire for the peaceful settle 

ent of disputes, resistance to 

‘communist pressure, support 
for disarmament and for in- 
creasing cooperation in eco 
nomic and technical fields. 

Australians hope that in the 
60's these will continue to 
bind them together as good 
neighbors with stin closer, 
friert relationships. (Radio- 


Taipei Editors 
Select Big 10 
News Events 


The Taipei Editors Association 
recently announced the results 
of its selections of the 10 big 
news items of the year. 

The big local news items 
were: (i) Election of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek and Vice 
President Chen Cheng; (2) Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's state visit 
to the Republic of China; (3) 
Asia’s ‘iron man Y Chuan- 
kuang’s winning the Ist silver 
medal for China in the. Rome 
Olympics; (4) the arrest and 
imprisonment of Lei Chen: (5) 
President Chiang’s . instruction 
on the revision of the conscrip- 
tion law so as to enable the 
authorities to draft able-bodied 
males studying -at schools; (6) 
inauguration of the East West 
cross-island Highway; (7) de- 
fection of a Chinese Communist 
MIG15 which crashed near 
lan, (8) state visit to China 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem of 
Vietnam, Philippine’s President 
Carlos P. Garcia and Philip 
pine’s Vice President D. 
Macapagal; (9) election of Miss 
Lin Ching-yi as first Miss China; 
(10) government financial as- 
S to the Tangen Iron 
Works which was on the verge 
of bankruptcy. ( of 
China Newsletter) 


“Thus our democracy was, 
from an early period, the most 
aristocratic, and our aristocra- 
cy the most democratic in the 
world.” — Thomas Ba 
Macaulay, “Life of Johnson” 


“You will do the greatest serv- 
ice to the state if you shall 
raise, not the roofs of the 
houses, but the souls of the 
citizens: for it is better that 
great souls should dwell in 
small houses rather than for 
mean slaves to lurk in great 
mansions.”—Epictetus 


PHOTO FALSIFICATION from the Soviet Weekly Novoye — Aug. 12, 1960. 
: “There are many cases we could cite of Communist deceitfal exploitation of African stu- 
dents without their knowledge or consent. In early July Theophilus Okonkwo was exercising in 
the Moscow University gym and a Russian student took a picture of him in a boxing pose. Per- 


‘feetly imnecent so far. 


Times in front of him and said: ‘Look what they have done 
ture was Okonkwo in the boxing pose. But now the Soviet pro 


r cnateabtik bie ere 
this 


Okonkwo's knowledge or consent, the Communists had 


a number of Communist 


The above quotation is taken from the Forum Service 


Bat then a few weeks later a friend put the Aug. 12 issue of The New 


There in a pic- 

had blatantly dubbed 
Without 
nda construction in 


you.’ 


spread prqopaga 
through the world. Okonkwo’s protests to the Soviet au- 
thorities were, of course, to no -avail.” 


“Open letter to African Govern- 
Students 


re haat teas te eee ee i: eee “African 
Give Lie to Russian Claim of Friendship. — Ed. 


Fierce Jordan-UAR Rivalry 
Threatens Entire Middle East 


By GUY HARRIET 
Sydney Morning Herald 

MELBOURNE (Radio Aus- 
tralia)—Last month in Amman, 
capital of the Middle Eastern 
state of Jordan the trial of 
16 people accused of blowing 
up the main government build- 
ing last August and killing the 
Prime Minister and 12 others 
was begun. 

The trial has, focused atten- 
tion again on a situation which 
has produced the most serious 
tension in the Middle East since 


the series of Syrian-Israel bor- 


der incidents early this year. 


This is a situation caused by 
the i ly hostile re- 
lations between the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan arid the 
United Arab Republic. 


At the Amman trial, the 


responsibili- 
ty—responsibility for a chain of 
conspiracies against the entity 
of Jordan, as he called it, and 
of seeking to smother the Arab 
states in “a new combined form 


of pseudo-Nasserist ideology and 


=. 2 ae 
1 


4 vom 


destructive 
cip Ye 
President Nasser and Cairo 
propaganda organs for their 
— have used just as strong 
language — Jordan. They 
have accused King Hussein of 
an * and a trai- 
tor to the Arab cause. 


Whether or not the govern- 
ment of the United Arab Re- 
= really did have a direct 

nd in the August ene plot. 
there is no doubt that Pres- wean 
dent Nasser is doing everything 
in his power to stir up trouble 
for King Hussein, 


ng 
bank of the Jordan. 


Hussein for his part has been 
doing his best to stir up trouble 
for Nasser and Syria. His 
propaganda machine has even 
gone so far as to talk 
liberating Syria from Egypt.. 

It's an unfortunate § coin- 
cidence for Nasser that the 
three years of partnership with 
Egypt have been three years of 
bad drought in Syria. Jordan 
propaganda in fact is exploiting 
the situation. 

And ever since the United 
Arab Republic was formed, the 
Syrians instead of earning half 
of their national income by 
exporting cotton, barley and 
wheat in fact have had to im- 
port considerable quantities of 
grain, mainiy from the United 
States, to keep themselves alive. 


The real reason for this ten- 
sion between Jordan and the 
United Arab Republic is Nas- 
ser’s fixed determination 0 
drive out Hussein and bring 
Jordan within the United Areb 
Republic. 

King Hussein stands for mon- 
farchy and conservatism and 
the traditional policies of as 
sociation with the West. Nas 
ser stands for Republicanism 
and, of course, Arab unity un- 
der Egyptian leadership. 

Control of Jordan might very 
well tempt Nasser to seek a 
showdown with General Kassem 
of Iraq. 

But the real danger would 


of’ 
‘can subsidies which alone keep 


Communist prin- lie in Israel's reaction, for Is- 


rael’s principal fear is an ex- 
tension of the United Arab Re- 
public into Jordan. And Israel 
has repeatedly warned that if 
this came about, she would feel 
free “to take remedial action.” 


The Israelis have made no. 
secret that the form of re 


medial action contemplated is 
seizure of the west bank of the 
Jordan to strengthen their own 
— This would inevitably 

war between Israel and 
the United Arab Republic. 


This is the consideration 


| which is probably the main 


reason Why Nasser has not in 
fact attempted direct action 
against Hashemite Jordan. 
Another, perhaps, is his re- 
alization that he would have to 
find some 30 million sterling to 
replace the British and Ameri- 


Jordan a going concern. 

Ho W- Nasser will hold 
his hand is anybody's guess, 
but the growing tensions could 
all too easily force it with in- 
calculable consequences for 

ce in the Middie East and 
the world. (Radiopress) 


were right. 


port of ideas of 


from the windows. 


By GER. aubvyn 


A recent n, tn popular 
Moscow magazine, called Znamya, 
makes it unmistakably clear that 


}| all Russians ere expected at a 


times to consider all foreign visi- 
tors @s spies. 

This present-day article re- 
minded G.E.R. Gedye vividly of 
the treatment ne received 21 
ago when he served in 
Moscow as a New York Times 
correspondent.—Ed. 


years 


There was a time when I 
thought a new era might have 
dawned in Soviet regard of the 
West, a softening of attitude un- 
der Khrushchev. The signs 
Foreign tourism 
was being encouraged in sup- 

peaceful coex- 
istence. 


But now a popular Moscow 


publication, the Znamya maga- good 


zine, has put the record 
straight; to remind me that my 
own experiences in Moscow in 
1938 did not. belong to the grim 
Stalinist past. For Znamya is 
making sure that the suspicions 
drilled into the native popula- 
tion from 1917 onward 
maintained and intensified. 


Intending visitors to the 
Soviet Union should take note 
of Znamya's conception of tour- 
ists. In Russia, the magazine 
asserts, foreigners adopt every 
ruse imaginable to-play the role 
of spies. Diplomats get the 
brunt of Znamya's denuncia- 
tions, but ordinary tourists are 
regarded no less dangerous. 


They are said to listen to the 
conversations of honest citizens 
everywhere in the hope of ac- 
quiring secret information. 
They try to travel in empty 
compartments in trains to spy 
on the countryside. They even 
go along the corridors to the 
lavatories to take photographs 
Sometimes 
posing as comrades from other 

mmunist countries, they get 
— with drunks, and in the 
nterests of espionage they heme | 
the Russian press and televi- 
sion. 

The magazine urges all Soviet 
citizens to be on their guard in 
trains, streetcars, theaters and 
bars. This hate campaign 
against foreigners is being car- 
ried on 15 years after the end 
of World War II, and directed 

nst people who were Allies 
the Soviet Union. 


Just as It Was 


Any change there might have 
been in Soviet outlook since my 
period in Moscow must have 
been superficial, I have found 
nothing to alter my conviction 
that as far as its relations with 
foreigners are concerned, Mos- 
cow in 1960 is still fundamental- 
ly the Moscow of 1939. 


It was in June of that year 
that I was sent to Moscow for 
the New York Times, and I was 
determined to present to the 
United States a completely new 
and unprejudiced picture of the 
country I fondly imagined 
would leap to the side of 
Britain and France in the war 
I knew Hitler would launch 
that summer. 

But my hopes of acquiring a 
working knowledge of the lan- 
guage to enable me*to mix with 
Muscovites on the friendliest 
terms and gain an insight into 
their daily lives were quickly 
disillusioned. 


Out of the Question 
I was met at Leningrad by 
the wife of the correspondent I 
was to replate, Harold Denny. 
The first blow came almost at 
once. I wanted to stay a few 
days in Leningrad, and have a 


are 


to him.“ 


look at the ere before going 
on to 

“Out of sa question, Eric,” 
Mrs. Denny told me. “You have 
a journalist's visa for Moscow, 
not for the Soviet Union. You 
will not be allowed to stay at a 
Leningrad hotel.” The porter 
of the Intourist hotel where we 
dined, after one glance at my 
passport, confirmed this. 


“You have no permit to stop 
even for one night in Lenin- 
grad,” he said, “but must board 
the Red Star express tonight 
for Moscow.” 


This was unimportant, I 
thought. The first thing was 
to get down to learning Rus- 
sian. But Mrs. Denny stared 
at me with blank amazement 
when I asked if she knew a 
Russian teacher who 
would take me right away, so 
that I could spend the whole 
four weeks before I actually 
her husband 


“No, 1 do not 


ably” she said. 
know a good Russian teacher 
who would take you on, nor 
do any of my friends, I am 


quite sure. In fact, I. very 
much doubt whether a teacher 
exists who is prepared to risk 
arrest, interrogation and prison, 
if not worse, for associating 

with a foreigner.” 
I could hardly resist laugh- 
at such patently absurd 


anti-Soviet propaganda. Once 
arrived in Moscow and free of 
this „colony prejudice,” 1 


thought, I would find a teacher 
at once. 
The Foreign Celony - 

One feature of Moscow 
life which in my fnorance 1 
believed I could dispense with 
was getting tied up with the 
“foreign colony.” I have al- 
ways felt that the correspond- 
ent’s primary job is to share 
the life of the people whom he 
has to interpret to hig readers. 
Only when he has this firm 
can he profit by hobnobbing 
with the foreign colony. 


No advance warnings de- 
terred me. I was goi to 
break down the barriers. The trod 


weapon would be the Russian 
. Before even going 
up to my room at the Metro- 
pole that first morning in Mos- 
cow I told the receptionist that 
I wanted a Russian teacher. 
Six months were to elapse 
before. I managed to find an 
educated Soviet citizen not too 
afraid of the NKVD to enter 
the house of a well disposed 
foreign journalist to teach him 
Russian. At that he was not@ 
native, but a foreign-born Sov- 
jet citizen. My American trans- 
lator, Bill Rigrod, found him 
after months of inquiry. 
“He 


crease hig income more les- 
sons. But I did not dare tell 
him you were a foreign jour- 
nalist—I let him think that you 
were a foreign Communist. It 
is up to you to break the news 
After some a 
nary misgivings my ‘teacher 
faced up bravely to the hor- 
rible position. : 


any subject he cared to broach. 
I completely failed. 


— — 


Stamps Used 


To Celebrate 
Refugee Year 


Sagenty countries this 
vear simultaneously issued 
postage stamps in commemo- 
ration of 1960 as Refugee Year. 

Five hundred million ot 
these stamps were. issued. 
some Are still available for 
the 30 to 50 million persons 
who, according to the Univer- 
sal Postal Union, collect 
stamps 


Almost all of the indepen- 


dent countries of the world 
donated such stamps, as well 
as first day covers, to the 
United. Nations for sale on 
behalf of refugee work. 

Most of the donations of 
stamps came from the less 
privileged countries which 
would otherwise have found 
it difficult to devote their 
limited financial resources for 
refugee work. 


It is expected that the U.N. 


sale of these stamps, ‘and the 
proceeds of stamp surcharges 
in several countries, will bring 
in nearly two million dollars 
for refugee work. 


aa 3 Still a City of ‘Suspicion 


ment to which I was accredited 
—would accept an invitation to 
come to my office-flat. It was 
one of a huge block of small 
flats. The occupants of all the 
others scurried past my door, 
ignoring any greeting. 


Next door to me was a big 


garage, only half occupied, 1 


got my Russian driver to ap- 
roach the manager to say that 
wanted to keep my car there. 
He refused, almost with horror, 
and I had to keep my car at 
the other side Moscow in 
the only garage allowed to give 
hospitality to that foreign espi- 
onage agent, an aged Buick. 

I had a letter of Introduction 
to a Soviet professor from dis- 
tant relatives in England, who 
asked me to hand over a small 

reel of children’s woollies for 

is daughter. The fessor 
and his wife, after a t hor- 
rified recoil from a foreigner, 
read the letter, gave me tea 


_ and were altogether. charming. 


But they said they could not 
possibly visit me. When I ask- 
ed if I might call again, they 
said, nervously: Well, if you 
do, not for quite 4 long time, 
please.” I never went back. 


Before the Purge 


I had not been without warn- 
ings, before 1 care; that ac- 
quaintances would be hard to 
make. People had told me of 
the great days before the purge - 
of the late thirties when it had 
been possible to be invited to a 
formal meal by the head of the 
Press Department, or to discuss 
communism around the supper 
table of that brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, Radek. 


‘In those days, one might 
even have found à Soviet citizen 
who was not afraid to discuss 
the hopes and difficulties of this 
strange new world with a cor- 
respondent in his flat. But 
everyone assured me that all 
such contacts had been render- 
ed impossible by the purge. 

I had, of course, tried to 
secure introductions” before go 
ing to Russia. During 
Munich crisis, in 423 3 
my colleague Claude Cockburn 
(“Frank Pitcairn“ of the 
London Daily Worker), had in- 

troduced me to Michael Kolt- 
soff, the famous Prayda writer. 


“He is more than a news- 
paper man,” Claude told me. 
r 

affairs adviser to Stalin. 

in Moscow, he has to re- 
port to him practically every 
day on fore developments.“ 
I took Kol in my car to the 
frontier to watch the melancho- 
ly spectacle of the German 
occupation of the Czechoslovak 
bastion. I told him my expecta- 
tion of getting to Moscow one 


day, and of breaking new 
ground there. His attitude was 
not encouraging. 
Forget Koltsoff 
“Nearly all foreign 


respondents who got to Mos- 
cow to strike out a new line 
soon became extremely dis- 


you can prove an exception.” 
Later, when I was about to 
leave for Moscow, a Soviet 
urnalist in London warned me 
ow difficult it would be for 
me to make any contacts with 
Russians in Mescow. I men- 
tioned to him that Koltsoff, 
among others, would certainly 
give me a start. 
“If you have met Koltsoff,” 


to forget it.“ Koltsoff, I found 
on arrival, had been arrested 
and according ar the general 
belief, already shot. 

“We don't know, we don't 
ask, we don’t want to know,” 
a friendly “fellowtraveler” di- 

t in Moscow told me 
when I asked what had hap- 
pened. “If somebody disap- 

rs here, that is the end as 


are concerned—we are happy 


if we did not know him too 
well. 
Koltsoff was a great figure, a 


friend of Stalin, a’ brilliant 
journalist. But they say that 
he had foreign contacts. I 
don’t know, and I don't want 
anyone to tell me. Forget the 
name. Except to you here and 
I never even met him. 
He was—and he is gone—let’s | 
When at last I acquired a 
teacher, I found him ‘prepared 
to come to my flat because 
though somebody undoubtedly . 
kept watch on the door of the 
block—it would not be 
to discover which of the dozen 
or more flats he entered. it 
the lessons were never at. 
fixed hour, and I was told — 5 
under no circumstances should 
I dream of going to his room. 
It probably relieved my teacher 
that two months after my les- 
I was ‘transferred 


—which was probably good r 


me. 
under Arrest 


Once, on Red Army Day in 
1948, I was arrrested by a 
drunken Russian on the au- 
thorized corridor road through 
the Russian Zone in Lower 
Austria to the British Zone in 
Styria despite my British war 
correspondent’s uniform and 
Russian permit. 


| 
| 


. 
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Taken for in ation b a 
Russian comman 8 I foolish- 
‘ly corrected his rman-speak- 


ing interpreter when he gave 
quite a wrong meaning to a 


| Russian word the commendant 
had used which I happened to 


remember. At once @ gleeful 
shout of “Spion, -spion— 
he speaks perfect r 
bably a White Russian spy’ 
went up from the attendant 
officers. I was lucky in being 
able to convince the com- 
mandant that, thanks to the 
barrier between Soviet. citizens 
and foreigners, my knowledge 
of Russian really was limited, 
to some 100 words. 


/ 


ar as those ‘who knew him 
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India Prepares for 


Another Five-Year Plan, 
Third General Election, 


Defense Against 


wealth. The main means to 
achieve this objective has been 
an alarming increase in taxa- 


main throughout the new tion. A greater advance in in- 
pre ve oe BE ao dustrial production would have 


contributed more wages for the 
common man, the worker in 
the factory. 


The increase in food prices 
has helped the farmers, who 


March 1962. All me political 
parties’ have started making 
plans fer the big contest which 
determines who will govern the 
country for the next five years, 


1962 to 1967. forms r Roy 
tion, to wipe off o e a 
* 5 : * feel more secure about the 


future. The countryside has 
benefitted considerably, on the 
other hand the rapid growth of 
population has practically nul- 


its annual Convention in 
Bravnagar, a formerly princely 
city in the State of Saurashtra 
on the west coast, to deter- 


mine its program and plan for — What advance has been 
the general election. * made. : 

pro to finalize the 8 

of candidates for parliamentary Socialist Pattern 

and state legislative constitu- The frequently-heard term, 


encies by the middle of May to socialist pattern of society im- 
enable them to appeal to the plies that social policies~ and 
electors in time for the final economic development should 
poll. not center on private profit or 
There is no real threat to the the interests of a few but on 
Congress Party at the center the good of the community as a 
but In some 1 —4 aa whole. 
Bengal and jab "& This can be achieved through 
party may be returned in lesser a large variety of measures and 


numbers. In Orissa where the 
ongre institutional changes. The pat- 
Cc ss is governing through tern of lbw mg the direc 


a coalition with the Gantatra 
. tion given to economic activity 
Parishad, a party of landlords, by 1 action, the impact of 
the future of the ruling party fiscal devices used for mobiliz- 
is more uncertain, In other n. g resources, the expansion of 
states, the Congress Party may social services, the changes in 
get a majority, of the votes and ownership and management 
although the majority will be and the rapid growth of coopera- 
reduced everywhere. tives are being stressed under 
No Forinidable Opposition ., 1 = ug 1 

nfortunately, there are n 

The Congress Party has been many Indian leaders at the top 
= power since the dawn of who are as enthusiastic about 
India’s independence. Its hold on the socialist pattern as Nehru 
the people is getting weaker 


is. Whatever advance has been 
and weaker. Any Government ne gupport 
becomes ly unpopul made in winning public suppo 


th 
with the lapse of time and the has been due primarily to the 


1 of one man—Nehru. He is 
Congress Party is no exception. 37 . 
The great advantage which fighting virtually alone, a sing 


J s part handed bittle against powerful 
8 “ * «dl —— ~ vested interests and, so far, he 
No other party is as well or- is succeeding. 


ganized or has stronger tradi- Population Pressure 
are 


* ulte Serious thought is now being 
well organized, but their told given to the alarming rate of 
on the people is confined to growth of the population, Ac 
selected areas, mainly the in- 


cording to the latest estimates, 
dustrial centers of Bengal, Bom- the a in 1966 will be 
bay and Madras. They did win 180 m 


on instead of the 434 
the Kerala elections three years million assumed in the second 
ago, but early this year they 


lan. It is being realized more 
lost out to the Con Part and more that in an economy 
aided by the Socialists 


—— with low levels of income and 
others. Furthermore, Kerala 


— — population growths — 

6 population severely 

— be Fo 825 years, e the — economic develop- 
The ofily other significant op- en 

position; me Praja Socialist The prospects of the increas- 

Party, depends on leadership 


ed populations completely nul- 
drawn from the Indian National lifying all economic growth has 
Congress and, except in a cer- given the Government’s family 
tain few constituencies, has planning program a special ur- 


never been able to make a good gency. 


China 


* 

ica by way of PL 480 commodity 
assistance during the next five 
years. It is not possible to pre- 
dict how much foreign govern- 
mental assistance will be forth- 
coming to make the plan a suc- 
cess, and that is why the plan- 
ning is being kept in a flexible 
state, 


Private Investment 


Apart from financial assist- 
ance from friendly countries to 
tide over the foreign exchange 
requirements of the third plan, 
there is greater hope of colla- 
boration of foreign interests 
with their Indian counterparts 
for starting productive indus- 
trial projects. 

The rate of foreign invest- 
ment in India has been rising 
during the past year and the 
Government of India is banking 
more and more on additional 
joint ventures between Indian 
entrepreneurs and their foreign 
friends who would bring in not 
only financial but also technical 
assistance. 

It is possible that in the bud- 


get for the new year, taxation |. 


proposals may be modified to 
attract foreign investments, par- 
ticularly from Western coun- 
tries. Oil interest in Romania 
and Italy are also negotiating 
for collaboration with the Gov- 
ernment of India, and while no 
definite conclusions have been 
reached, there is every hope of 
foreign investment in this field, 
not only for the purpose 
prospecting and exploration for 
new oil fields but also for the 
refining and marketing of oil 
products. 


Curb on Communists 


In the new year, Nehru's 
Government is determined to 
curb the activities of Indian 
Communists who have been in- 
duliging in anti-Indian pro 
ganda in regard to the border 
disputes with Red China. 

Legislation is expected to be 
enacted during the spring ses- 
sion of Parliament to provide 
punishment for those who ques- 
tion the territorial in ty of 
the country or her frontiers. A 
special law expected to be pass- 
ed during the year specifies that 
whoever, in any way whatso 
ever, questions the territorial 
integrity or the frontiers of In- 
dia in a manner prejudicial to 
the interests, the safety, or the 
security of India, shall be puni- 
shed with imprisonment for 
three years, with or without a 
fine. 

Special permits will be issued 
for entry into the areas adjoin- 
ing India’s borders in order to 
—— Communists propagand- 

ts from going there. If they 
do, they may be arrested and 
sent back to other parts of the 


showing. > Family r 19 
* rogram dates back to r 
The Swatantra Party tages of the first plan. The coun 


which financial provision under the 
may present a serinue chreat to second plan to encourage family 
the supremacy of the Con planning was eight times more 
group is the Swatantra Party, than the First Plan. By — 
organized. by the veteran leader middle of 1960, the number o 


] lanning clinics had 
Chakravarty Rajagopalachari. It family 
is avowediy — — and Tisen to 512 in the rural areas 


With 
has drawn to its ranks a large and 497 in urban areas. 
number of influential seceders the vast oe of * age 
from the ruling party. living in villages, se 

It win have the support of that so.small a number of clin- 
the monieéd classes, the Indus- ics can tackle only the fringe of 
trialists and the businessmen the problem. 
who are opposed to the social- It is not only a question of fin- 
istic pattern of society pagsion- ance and of an adequate techni- 
ately advecated by Nehru. How- cal staff. The innate conserva- 
ever, the leaders of this party, tism of the Indian’ masses can 
with the-golitary exception of be overcome only by —— 
Rajagopalachari, have little in- Propaganda. To greater — 
fluence among the people. True, greater attention is to be pa 
the party has provided a 8 during the years to come. 
for those who are opposed 
the Congress and those who are Lack of Foreign Exchange 
not disposed to join either the The third plan, unlike the 
Communist. or the Socialist first two, starts with diminished 
Parties. Ot late, however, the foreign exchange reserves. It 
tempo of its anti-Congress pro- is impossible to draw further on 
paganda has abated. It may these reserves. Moreover, prices 
only be @ case of the lull which now are more than 20 per cent 
occurs before a storm. ) higher than they were at the 

3 of the second plan. 
A Year’s Preparations h these circumstances re- 
quire that inflationary financing 


It is a t that a year’s time qt publie undertakings must be 
is conan barely sufficient ngglenticunly avoided. 


in which=te make election pre- 
3 in India, with its 200 On the other hand, there —— 
million voters and about five favorable developments worthy 
thousand constituencies. That of note. * — I 2 — 
is why the largest political party Ple, a su “eo — * n 
has already set in motion its — over * on ——— 
election machinery. In turn * — — — 
the Praja Socialist Party is meet n 1 n, po 
ing ‘next month to set up its 
— Bow a The Communists, hav- While in the second plan most 
ing a well-knit party, and never of the public works projects 
putting up a large number of were in the construction stage, 
candidates, has not as yet shown in the third plan they will be 
any outward sign of electioneer- functioning and yielding results, 
ing activity. Three new steel plants and two 
oil refineries are examples of 
New Five-Year Plan this. 


April 1 will see the launching 
of India’s Third Five-Year Plan 
with its ee main Objectives: 
1) A rise the national in- Phasis on rapid — — 
come of over ve per cent per tion. involves a_ considerable 
year; 2) Self-sufficiency in food- amount of foreign exchange. It 
grains; 3) Expansion of such de estimated that the direct for. 
basic industries as steel, fuel Lien exchange component of 
and power and the establish. the plan will be —— meee 
ment of machine-tool facilities; —— er — — 
4) A substantial expansion of 1 — 3 . 1 — — 
employment opportunities and po *. — r 
5) A mort equitable distribu. "crease the production of cap 
tion of wealth tal goods within the country. 

One of the rincipal objec- The estimates made at this 
tives of the Third Five-Year stage show that even if me 
Plan is to strive for a self-sus- rn 1 da — * — 
talning nomy. Basically, 1 an" the 

ha alls for increased mente position, becduse 
* investments sufi- repatriation of capital and the 


yme terest due duri 
cler tawgrenerate the impetus es = — —— — 


Industrialization 
The third plan, with its em- 


—— te — gl show a deficit of 5,000 million 
tant as of this problem is oreign exchange require. 


the investment in capital goods. ments in the Third Plan period 


re Re will come to 26,000 million 
Inequalities in Income hie. denen, farthet 


So faß very little success has more, does not take account of 
been in reducing in- 6,000 million rupees coming 
equalitieg™=3in incomes and from the United States of Amer- 


try. 

Already, steps have deen 
taken to ensure that Chinese 
nationals or Tibetans belonging 
to the Tibetan region of China 
enter or leave India only 
through specified routes and 
mountain passes and that they 
do not roam about freely. 


Sikh Agitation 


In addition to the situation 
‘along the northern borders and 
adjoining areas, the agitation 
started by the extremist among 
the Sikhs has assumed serious 
proportions. It will put a great 
strain on the Government of 
the bordering state of Punjab if 
it has to deal with an ugly turn 
of events here during the com- 
ing months. 


One of the Sikh leaders has 
started a fast unto death in 
order to put pressure on the 
Government to establish a se- 

rate state for the Sikhs. He 

planned for 11 of his 
followers also to fast unto 
death, one after the other, as 
soon as he dies of hunger. The 
Sikhs are a well-knit religious 
community concentrated mainly 
in four districts of the Punjab. 
They are easily excitable and 
while they profess to remain 
nonviolent, there is consider- 
able apprehension that they 
may clash with the forces of 
law and order. There is an 
uneasiness in the public mind 
regarding developments in this 
border state located next to 
West Pakistan. 

Whatever the difficulties— 
financial, economic or admin- 
istrative—Indian leaders, not- 
ably Nehru, are looking to the 
new year with hope and confi- 
dence, determined to see the 
successful conclusion of the 
Second Five-Year Plan in 
March and the launching of the 
Third in April; to see another 
general election, the third since 
independence; and to prepare 
the country to meet the Chi- 
nese threat from the north. 


Opinions cannot survive 
if one has no chance to 
+ for them.—Thomas 

nn N 


A man who causes fear 
cannot be free from fear. 
—Epicurus 


Let the people know the 
truth and the country is 
safe—Abraham Lincoln 


In seasons of tumult and 
discord bad men have most 
power. Mental and moral 
excellence require peace 
and quietness.—Tacitus 


Don't be afraid to take a 
*big step if one is indicated. 
You can't cross a chasm in 


two small jumps.—David 
| Lloyd George 
* 


[war and the cautious hope 
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‘Happy birthday to you.’ 


Over the Radio 


Y Via Radiopress 
Communism’s Own Colonial 


By FREDERICK HOWARD . 
Melbourne Herald 


MELBOURNE (Radio Austral- 


entirely different. Every major 
part of what was the colonial 
empire of Britain in the 19th 


ia)—Khrushchev seems to think — — 2 
e progressing toward it. For 


ceived by a lie f the lie is a 
really big one, and if it is re- 
peated often enough. 


other colonial powers, the re- 
linquishing of authority has not 


always been amicable, but it 
This was the case of Nazi hag been widespread. 
pro da in the days of Adolf in Asia, Africa and the 
Hitler. The Soviet leader uses 


West Indies, the principles of 
self.determination and sover- 
eignty have brought genuinely 
independent nations into being. 
The picture of a greedy, tenaci- 
ous colonialism which Khrush- 
chev presents has very little 
reality. 

What does colonialism mean? 
It means, I suggest, the imposi- 
tion by force rulers and par- 
ties which the community 
concerned would not choose for 
itself, and the economic exploi- 
tation of the community for the 
benefit of others. 

In this sense, colonialism has 
been withering away wherever 
democracy has real influence. 
But the significant and burning 
truth is that oppressive coloni- 
alism has been spread by com- 
munism in the arey 20 years. 

The ple w are in most 
néed of aid in shaking off the 


it in trying to create a general- 
ly false picture of colonialism 
in the modern world, 


Ilis latest example of twisting 
the truth is his declaration that 
the Soviets will assist oppressed 
peoples everywhere in their 
struggle to throw off the bonds 
of colonialism. 

The fact is that colonialism in 
the sense in which Khrushchev 
uses the word has practically 
disappeared from all parts of 
the world except those which 
are under Communist control. 

Among the Western nations, 
only Portugal retains her colo- 
nies, which have not been pro- 
mised self<ietermination, and 
where the indigenous people ap- 
pear entirely subordinate to 
alien rule. 

But any honest observer must 
know that the general scene is 


—ů —— — EE 


Waves 


Record 


fetters of colonialism will not 
get it, from Khrushchev, de- 
cause it is his government 
which hes forced Communist 
captivity upon them. 

This is true not only within 
the Soviet Union, where na- 
tionalist movements among ra- 
cial and religious minorities 
have been savagely repressed, 
it is also the pointed truth of 
the Baltic states, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and other 
Eastern Eurovean countries. 

Their independence has been 
taken away. Their economic 
growth has been made to con- 
form to the strategic needs of 

ism. 


is a sufficient answer to the 
claim that communism is the 
friend of people seeking liberty. 
In Asia, the fate of a Tibet at 
the hands of Chinese invaders, 
is equally an answer. 

It is embarrassing for 
Khrushchev and his Chinese 
Communist friends to be re- 
minded of these countries. 
That is why he seeks to divert 
attention from them. From 
communism’s own colonial re 
cord, it behooves all those who 
value freedom to look else- 
where for help. 


Nuclear Weapons for West Germany 


present West German army will 
get } complete arsenal of 
mod atomic rockets as a re 
sult of the mergi of Ameri- 
can and Bundeswehr army 
units into a dual national armed 
forces, under one NATO flag. 


According to the New York 
Post, the so-called Seventh NATO 
Army has already been formed 
on such a basis. It is from the 
point of view of diplomacy. that 
such acts by the United States 
can be classified as absurd in 
the least. 


In reality, in helping West 
Germany with dollars and 
weapons, the United States is 
breathing life into a force 
which it will inevitably have to 
lock horns with on the interna- 
tional arena. Does not the ex- 
perience of the 3078 point out 
this? 

At that period, America was 
no less active in helping Ger- 
man industrialists. The rich 
flow of American dollars was to 
a very great degree responsible 
for creating the Fascist war 
machine. This, however, did 
not stop Hitler’g soldiers from 
killing American GI's on the 
battlefields of the Second World 
War. 

The defeat in the ast war did 
not stop the instigators of Ger: 
man militarism from rejecting 
their plans. We can see proof 
of this almost every day in the 


By GENADI DENICHENKO 
Staff Writer, Izvestia 


RADIO MOSCOW—The age-old 
dream of the West German mil- 
itarists has been to get their 
hands on modern atomic rocket 
weapons. It is the same old 
dream of a superweapon which 
Hitlér hoped would save him 
from defeat during the Second 
World War. But, at that time, 
great expenditures, a powerful 
indus potential, experts and 
time were needed to produce 
such a weapon. 0 

All these factors worked 
against Hitler. But now, this 
weapon is falling directly into 
the hands of the former Revan- 
chists and militarists continuing 
Hitler’s plan. 

As in previous years, they are 
dreaming of resurrecting the 
Reich. The most regretful thing 
about it is that it is the U.S. 
that is encouraging this plan 
more actively than any other 
country. 

And the United States of 
America was a country which 
fought shoulder to shoulder in 
the anti-Hitlerite ~-oalition dur- 
ing the World War. 

Recently, Norman Lindhurst 
wrote in the New York Post 
about a new plan by which the 
United States was going to try 
to equip the Bundeswehr with 
rocket nuclear weapons. The 
plan itself it very simple. 

According to Lindhurst, the 


nu BERNARD SELBY 


LONDON (BBC) — Marshal 
Tito has made an important 
speech in the Yugoslav Parlia- 
ment about his country’s for- 
eign policy. From the point of 
view of his relations with non- 
Communist countries, the 
Yugoslav leader spoke of active 
cooperation with the Western 
powers and with Lugoslavia's 
southern neighbors, Greece and 
Turkey. 


Yugoslavia’s friendship with 
many uncommitted Asian and 
African countries, especially 
the United Arab Republic and 
India, has also become an in- 
tegral part of foreign policy. 

But President Tito said that 
he found himself regretfully in 
disagreement with the Western 
leaders about questions like dis- 
armament, Algeria and Laos, 
and that on many of there is- 
sues he shared the approach of 
the Soviet Union, 


Gromyko told the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow recently 
about the dangers of nuclear 
of 
better relations with President 
Kennedy in the new year; and, 
no doubt, this was also in full 
accord with President Tito's 
own feelings. The Yugoslav 
leader has always considered, 
like Nehru, that a working un- 
derstanding between the great 
powers is the best safeguard of 
world peace. 


But President Tito was very 
eriticial ot the declaration 
issued at the end of the confer. 
ence of. Communist leaders in 
Moscow earlier this month. He 
particularly objects to the refer- 


ences it makes to Yugoslavia, 
references which he describes as 
interference in his country’s 
internal affairs. 


The Yugoslav Government is 
indignant at the way in which 
the Moscow declaration accuses 
it of revisionism and right-wing 
opportunism. The Moscow de- 
claration argues mat the work-¢ 
ers in Yugoslavia have been 
“demobilized” and are now de- 
prived of their revolutionary 
soul. 


This appears to be a comment 
on the way in which Yugoslavia 
has been experimenting with 
joint management factories, giv- 
ing workers an opportunity to 
share in making decisions about 
production. The Yugoslavs feel 
that this kind of approach is 
far more appropriate to their 
problems than the communes 
that have been evolving in 
China, and they have expressed 
their feelings in the Yugoslav 
newspaper Borba. 

The paper notes that the 
Moscow declaration condemns 
dogmatism as well as ‘revision- 
ism, and dogmatism is a mis- 
take that's been attributed in 
the past to the Chinese. 

The Borba points out that 
whereas the Moscow delaration 
identifies the revisionists as Yu- 
gosiav, it doesn't mention the 
Chinese mistake by name. In 
other words, the paper feels 
that no holds are barred where 
small Communist countries are 
involved. ö 

The Yugoslavs consider that 
Khrushchev has decided to ap- 
pease the Chinese dogmatists i’ 
denying that Yugoslavia has 


made any contribution to the 


being made at Reycn- 
chist unions and organizations. 
Proof of this can be seen in 
the brazen demands of certain 
ministers of the Adenauer Gov- 
ernment who are more frank 
than others. 


Finally, the existence of these 
plans has been proven by docu- 
ments. The Soviet Union has 
published documents from the 
archives of the former Fascist 
State. These documents in- 
dicate that at the end of the 
war, German Revanchists 
planned for Germany to enter 
a system of Western unions 
with the rights of junior part 
ners so that in the not too dis- 
tant future it could come from 
second place to lead the parade 
in these unions. 


Today, we can see just how 
precisely this treacherous plan 
is being carried out. No mat- 
ter how West Germany gets its 
hands on atomic weapons, 
whether independently or 
through NATO, it would only 
help to carry out this plan. 


One does not have to have a 
very great imagination to pic 
ture just how relations will de- 
velop between Western Ger- 
many and its present allies 
when the Bonn General Staff 
Headquarters will have control 
of rocket units. The men in 
Bonn will then start to dictate 
and present their ultimatums. 


Yugoslavia’s Foreign Relations 


development of Communist 
thinking. And yet the ‘ugo- 
slavs are convinced that their 
own influence has helped, in 
Poland, for example, where 
Gomulka has been able to 
maintain a more flexible policy 
as a result of what Commu- 
nist leaders have learned from 
the Hungarian revolt. 


There are Yugoslav thinkers, 
too, like Kardelj who recognize 
that there are reasons why the 
Chinese fell aggrieved by 
Khrushchev. The Chinese are 
not very pleased by Khrush- 
chev's efforts to come to a bet- 
ter understanding with India 
ard Indonesia, or to increase 
the flow of Soviet aid to what 
are now called national de- 
mocracies. 


But the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment feels, too, that Chinese 
support for Albania is one of 
the reasons why the Albanian 
Communist leaders can afford to 
take a hostile attitude to their 
neighbor. And it was signifi- 
cant that President Tito should 
name Albania and China as the 
two Communist countries with 
which Yugoslavia has been n- 
able to cooperate. N 

It might seem, of course, to 
the outside observer of these 
inter Communist disputes that 
it would also be difficult for 
Yugoslavia to cooperate with 
the other Communist countries. 
After all, they have all added 
their names to the condemna- 
tion .of revisionism. But one 
of the contradictions of the 
Communist world is that ideolo- 
gieal disputes do not necessari- 
ly have much effect on practi- 
cal policies. 
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bviet Leadership 
aught in Dilemma 


By RONALD J. DUNLAVEY 
SHINGTON (VOA)—In a Nations, they have watched 
issue of the magazine Moscow's attempts to get con- 
n Affairs which numbered trol of the Congo, have noted 
its contributors such the delivery of Communist arms 
rsonages as Dean to countries such as Laos and 
Ruskfand Nikita Khrushchev, Cuba and have heard the re- 
Profe or G. F. Hudson of Ox- peated rumble of threats about 
ford @niversity stated what he rockets. 
descriped as the dilemma of They may recall in fact that 
Soviet¥leadership. Khrushchey himself said that 


0 


iw 


Fore 


eminent 


On We one hand, he said, it peaceful coexistence means re- 
is pledfed to the Marxian thesis placing the strictly military 
that communism must inevita- struggle with an ideological, 
bly do ate the world. On the litical and economic struggle. 
other, ii realized that a full- This distinction apparently 
scale . to achieve this end means that full-scale war with 
would agmost certainly be fatal nuclear weapons is deferred in 
not only’ to the leadership itself favor of subversion, éspionage, — 
but al@> to the USSR as a world international blackmail, threat, 
powes. incitements to civil conflicts and 


I 


as at least partly in order 
merge from this dilemma, 
ote Professor Hudson, that 
Mrushechev and his associates 
Um 1956 onward sought to 
propagate the view that war 
ith mperialist states was 
ot ineVitable and that Soviet 
foreign po could be based on 
the idea of permanent peaceful 


various forms of military sup- 
pression. 

This no doubt Is preferable 
to nuclear war, but the pro- 
spect of such permanent inter- 
national tension is hardly an 
attractive one. , 

As seen in this light, peaceful 
coexistence is hardly the sports- 
manlike high rivalry in consum- 


1 


coexistence. er goods production that 
In spite of the ambiguity of Khrushchev sometimes makes it 
the recent Moscow declaration, out to be. 


peaceful coexistence still 
emerged as the official Soviet 
doctrine with the formal, 
though possibly reluctant and 
certainly qualified endorsement 
of Peiping. 

Assuming then that the de- 
claration reflects the at least 
temporary ascendancy of the 
peaceful coexistence school 
over the inevitability of war 
school, although there is not 
general agreement on this 
among the experts, it is still 
not likely that this will be 

with hand springs .of 
joy by the nations who have 
seen or experienced peaceful co- 
existence. 

Most recently, in listening to 
Khrushehev's views and Zorin's 
false accusations in the United 


Professor Hudson, by the 
way, does not think that peace- 
ful coexistence will win world 
domination for the Soviets 
either, and he sees Khrushchev 
still caught in his dilemma. 7 

The only way to get clear 
from it, adds Professor Hudson, 
would be for him to accept the 
principles that in a system of 
sovereign states from which 
war is excluded, the only al- 
ternative is to seek agreement 
on the basis of mutual benefit 
and compromise. Such an al- 


to lead to the fulfilment of the 
Marxist doctrine of world Com- 
munist domination, but it would 
be far more likely to lead to an 
era of genuine international. 
peace. (Radiopress) 


U.S. Labor Expects Much 
From New Administration 


By BENJAMIN MARTIN 

The physiognomy of the which interprets and enforces 
presidency under. the incoming the Taft-Hartley Act, has been 
Kennedy Administration will un- loaded with a promanagement 
dergo drastic changes. The new majority by the Eisenhower Ad- 
Chief of State will exercise a ministration. At least part of 
more direct control over the labor’s lack of success in organ- 
policies and operations of his izing efforts stems from adverse 
Administration. Policies in a decisions and delays from the 
number of areas will tend in a Labor Board. Forthcoming ap- 
liberal direction; greater em pointments to board will un- 
phasis will be placed on the doubtedly reflect a more liberal 
needs of the distressed industri- policy. 
al areas, the minorities, urban The appointment of Arthur 
groups, and the aged. Goldberg, AFL-CIO general 

For the labor movement the counsel and top adviser to the 
return to power of a Democra- United Steel Workers 
tic President bears great impor- America, as of Labor 
tance. It is well to recall that augers well for the interests of 
the present day trade union out- labor. His selection, incidental- 
look carries the stamp of the ly, was Kennedy’s and did not 
New Deal era which began in originate from the AFL-CIO, 
the 30s and came to an end A Brilliant liectual 
with the presidential victory of Goldberg is a brilliant and 
Eisenhower in 1952. talented intellectual whose at- 

During those years the unions tainments are universally re- 
were part of the coalition upon cognized. He is even respected 
which the Democratic Party by many of the right including 
had come to rely to assure it Sen. Barry Goldwater, arch-op- 
victory at the polls. As the ponent of the unions and leader 
years progressed the importance of the conservative wing of the 
of labor in the coalition has Republican Party. Both Ken- 
grown; at the last nominating nedy and he are interested in 
convention of the party an un- establishing new approaches 
precedented number of dele- which call for in Gov- 
gates were trade unionists. ernment intervention to elimi- 

In return for its support nate the necessity for destruc- 
labor usually received sympa- tive, lengthy strikes in the 
thetic consideration for its point major sectors of the economy. 
of view at the top government- It can de easily predicted that 
al levels; appointments to the with the selection of Robert 
regulatory agencies and the Kennedy, the younger brother 
National Labor Relations Board of the new President, as Attor- 
whose policies directly affected ney General, the Department of 
the fortunes of the unions were Justice will concentrate on the 
made with some regard for prosecution of labor racketeers. 
labor’s point of view. In the Teamster president James Hoffa 
event of a prolonged strike in a will be a special subject for un- 
basic industry the President remitting pursuit. It will be 
might call a halt . the remembered that Robert Ken- 
appointment of a fact ding nedy first became prominent as 
commission. counsel for the Senate Rackets 

The Promised Land Committee which attempted to 

The past eight years of “get” Jimmy Hoffa. 
the Eisenhower Administration Automation to Be Studied 
might be compared to the 40 Rapidly mounting unemploy- 
years' of wandering in the ment and the increasing obso- 
desert by the Israelites (read lescence of traditional skills re- 
American Labor) before being sulting from the automation 
permitted to return to the pro- revolution is to receive Govern- 
mised land. Under Eisenhower ment attention. Recently in 


trepublicanism the business ex- testimony before a con 


ecutive was proclaimed the al committee a spokesman for 
highest form of human perfec- the AFL-CIO advocated the 
tion, labor was strictly on its establishment of a manpower 
own. lanning council which would 

Social and regulatory legisla- formulate rec dations and 
tion affecting the status of the policy not only on the social 
union, in numerous instances, and economic re ussions of 
contained provisions favoring automation but also on the ori- 
employer interests. Despite a entation of educational em- 
rising popular clamor, the re- phasis in relation to national 
luctance of the President to requirements. 
stop the prolonged steel strike Kennedy is known to agree 
by the appointment of an im- with this proposal. This prob- 
partial arbitration panel (the lem holds great importance to 
union favored this formula and many unions who have been 
the companies were op ) confronted by a loss of jobs, 
betokens the Administration ap- idleness, and dislocated skills in 
proach to labor problems. their industries. 

The precise relationship of Labor in the Foreign Service? 
the Kennedy Administration to The presence of Chester 
labor remains to be defined. On Bowles and G. Mennen Williams 
several problems the new presi- in the State Department may 
dent is reported to have some very well serve to draw trade 
ideas of his own. But on a unionists into the Foreign 
number of issues of importance Service and in wooing the non- 
to unionists he has already ex- Communist left movements and 
pressed himself. .We can there- unions in Asia,’ Africa, and 
fore expect that the Federal Latin America. The new make- 
Minimum Wage will be in- up of the State Department is 
creased from its present $1 per bound to bring an increased 
hour to, if not the desired $1.25 emphasis on these areas. The 
per hour, then a figure close to attitude toward neutrallsm, 
it. while heralding no major policy 

Greater Social Security shifts, will probably be reex- 

Under Eisenhower no major amined. Thus labor will soon 
expansion of social security (a play a more important.role in 
New Deal achievement) took the foreign policy. field also. 
place. It will soon be extended For the first time since the 
to include health Insurance cov- merger five years ago between 
erage for the aged. No immedi- the American Federation of 
ate revision of the Taft-Hartley Labor and the Congress of In- 
Law or the more recent Land- dustrial Organizations, Organ- 
rum-Griffin amendments which ized Labor is to reasume its 
labor so abhors, is contem- role as partner in the ruling 
plated. coalition. Closer cooperation de- 

For many years there have tween Government and labor 
been bitter complaints from may help in restoring to 


labor organizations that the Na- America the prestige and dyn@ 
tional Labor Relations Board, mism that have been lost. 
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Ohio State 
Still Leads 


Davey Moore Cancels Plan 


For Title Bout 


PARIS (UPI)—Davey Moore's 


Willy Ketchum, of 


in France 


States last Wednesday. 


Bassey beat Algerian Cherif Ha- 


Big Stadium 
Planned for 


Underdog Washington 


featherweight championship will} It was a disappointment for | f 
AP 4. Poll not be at pot — he ts French fans who have not seen Li. X. Soccer -— | An 
age Gracieux Lamperti of —— a world championship bout since 9 * ; 2 
NEW YORK (AP) — ohio ] next Monday night. June 1957 when Henri (Kid) LONDON (AP)—English soc- O — 2 OW 1 2 


State, Which won the Holiday 
Festival basketball tournament 
by knocking off previously un- 
beaten St. John's (New York) 
and St. Bonaventure, was the 
unanimous choice Tuesday as 
the nation’s No. 1 college team 


manager 
the American fighter, said that 
“a friendly 
have Moore's title at stake was 
reached when the French pro- 
moters of the bout were un- 
able to put up the money guar- 
tracted for. 


mia for the featherweight 
Instead of a world title bout, 
Ketchum said, the t at the 
Palais des 8 
round nontitle 


mum weight will be 130 ibs.— 


ment” not to crown 


cer welcomed the new year 
with ambitious plans for a 
£2 million super stadium near 
the center of London and 
sweep improvements at 
several existing grou 

Charles 2 Brown, one 


anys | Rice 


Upset | 


: 
* 


antee con ot Kuro leading 11 
in the weekly Associated Frese Neither Ketchum nor the four Ibs. over the featherweight| said he hopes to have his ‘ 

With 36 votes from the na- handlers of Lam disclosed| limit. Moore sometimes has] tor the new stadium at : —— 

tuonwide panel of sportswriters| What amount. of money the trouble making the feather-f ford  Bridge—the home of ae aaa e e 97,314 W Watch 
guarantee called for. weight Umit. Chelsea football club—ready K Joins N „„ saa a at 

and ters, the Buckeyes oe 1 ee 

— * 100 per cent Ketchum dropped the bomb- within the next few months. f 8 22 * aes * deol rite Pas. 

sweep of the poll in a row. | Shell in the whete Ssoore Big Pancho Toys Sir Stanley Rous, secretary Holida Crowd 3 „ Annual West Coast 

On the basis of 10 points for un been working out since he 3 of the Football Association, has y eae. * „ 
first, nine for second, eight for me to Paris from the United With Buchholz told Chelsea he hopes they can . „ „„ 6 f i Cl 2 
third, etc., Ohio State got 360 AUCKLAND, New Zealand] push ahead and finish the at Stadium * * * 1 * €aSSIC 
points after proving in the Ma- Ball la er Killed (UPI)—Young Earl Buchholz of| stadium before the World Cup * „ a 
dison Square Garden tourna- Play St. Louis, latest addition to pro- comes to Britain in 1966. - 
ment that the experts knew D : moter Jack Kramer's tennis] Improvements, costing thous- By OSCAR FRALEY 25 By BOB MYERS 
ago. LOS ANGELES (UPI)—A 21-|for world pro champion Pan- ned for Wembley Stadium, the ’ a. (UPI) — 1222 ae Potties. bal . 

The * With won-lost rec-| year-old pitcher for the Pitts- — aon as. who. won their — 2 -time soccer = Missouri’s grinding ground | | ae ‘an Ar — a ev un- 
ords an place votes in] burgn Pirates was shot and Buk tain, Sheffie 4 eas a ay 0 
CCT ee Bowl = and fury in the first half 

e rway a ein res- y games an en e 7 s- 
games of Saturday, Dec. 31): taurant and watched an a match with a rush. He aced Monday, held off a deter- 
ie 8 Pe (9-0) = ment in a parking lot. — Buchholz three times. The Chuo University M r 1 ” mined * half chal 

* St. Bonaventure (9-1) 21 Frank Jackson was listed by | Younsster appeared luer. Cops Relay Race 2 : lenge and rolled on to 

z (11-9) | * 2 sheriff's deputies as an inno- Krist Wins Titl Defending champion Chuo shirt-sleeved crowd of 71,- ge top- 

6. North Carolina (7-2) 158 a eo = — r ins ite University yesterday emerged|218, including President- ple national football cham- 

mt 110 at the Hot-Spot restauran CALCUTTA (K eo victor in the annual Tokyo! eject John F. Kennedy. pion Minnesota in the 

% UCLA (7-2) of the men in the argument iteading lawn tennis — lay race. It was its third con-| Navy jumped into the lead on Rose Bowl 17-7. 

10. 2 n 51 r tng oe Be ga he died a — the men's poo —— secutive and 10th over-all * een any wie Breaking loose with the same 

Others —_ na mpions on en 
St. Louis, Indiana, Kansas The argument involved Louis — P bs tory since the inauguration P y reg explosive attack that demolish- 


Drake, USC, Wichita, Detroit, oc 
M 


Sherill, 22, his friend, Thomas 
Minter, 24, and two unidentified 
men who fied after the shooting 


here Monday. He beat C. A. 
Fernandes of Brazil 62, 62, 
8-6, 7-5. 

Fernandes and Miss Ma 


the race. 
Fifteen universities and col- 
leges took part in the 111.7-kilo- 


souri even with a 90-yard 


Mather this warm, cloudy aftér- 
noon. But Norm Beal got Mis- 


ea another Big 10 favorite a 
year ago, Wisconsin 44-8, Wash- 


i struck f | 
teuthdown Gish th ngton or a field goal 


meter race. The winning team’s rough the in the first quarter, then added 
nia, N tate, Duquesne. in Firestone Park. Hellyer (Australia) won the record was 11 hours 55 minutes | ame stratagem and the “show two emery, — in thé second 
San DePaul. Deputies sei Jackson, a mited doubles title, defeating| 40 seconds. me“ gridders went on from | @ to take a 17-0 lead that Minne- 
Cage Scores graduate of Centennial High|Naresh Kumar and Mrs. K.] Runner-up was Nihon Univer- there to snap a six-game losing sota could not overcome. 
School in Compton, was play-|Cherian (India) 64, 346, 62.|sity with a record of 12:01.14)| Streak in bowl play. A roaring crowd of 97,314 
YORK (AP) — National] ing for a Pirate farm club. Mrs. Cherian and Miss D. Ap- followed by Senshu (12.13.82): When it was over, fleet Don- ammed into the stadium under 
Basketball results paian (India) beat Miss Hellyer| Nihon (12:16.03); Meiji (1217 nie Smith had plunged for one t, sunny skies saw the 
— 131. New York 115 Yesterday's Result hry Mrs, J. Vakil (India) 61,/)39); Toyo (12:24.13); — Missouri touchdown, quarter- lunderdog Huskies start as if on 
Cincinnati 126 8 Rugby—Doshisha 29, Wase-|63, to take the women’s | (12:27.33); Hosei (12:27.46) and back Ronnie Taylor hammered Radiophoto 
Los Angeles 123, Detroit 113 da 0. 


another route of the Big 10 op- 
position. 

But Minnesota in ite first and 
only appearance in this post- 
season Classic came back in the 
last two quarters to dominate 


doubles championship. in for another and Bill Tobin 
booted three extra ints while 
All-America end n Larose 
a sparked a mauling Missouri line 

a which held Navy to one lonely 
2 yard rushing in the first half. 
That line also contained Joe 
4 Bellino, 


Agriculture (12:30.34). 


Washtcatem sows tte Gtet tanthfews ot the Ieee Bout 
in Pasadena, Calif., Monday against Minnesota with a pass 
from Bob Schloredt (15) to halfback Brent Wooten, who is 
all alone near the end zone (26). In the foreground is Min- 
nesota’s Bob Deegan (89) and W Ray Jackson (35). 
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d keep its supporters in a 
. Navy's All-America Mi — — Ni state of untit the final 
vi Me —. — saan levy vice ississippi Ips 1 non aoe 


ters. Bellino was held to a net 
four yards rushing, but the 
Navy star snatched a 27-yard 
fourth-period touchdown pass 
from Hal Spooner in an incredi- 


„ % „ W W 
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Stubborn Rice 1 


By JOHN Gd. WARNER 


. 


n ** 


8 who had not played 


Sie. 


° 


2315 


7 4 


N 


NG 


bie burst of speed and Spooner 


passing. Missouri gained 


ner. 
ner). 


of the credit for the victory as 
it held Navy to two first downs 
rushing—and a minus eight 
yards rushing against 176 yards 
223 
yards rushing and only five 


Navy-Bellino, 27, pass from Spoo- 
(Luper pass from Spoo- 


NEW ORLEANS (UPI)—AIl- 


born Owls Rice University | 
146 in the 27th annual Sugar 
Bowl game Monday. 

Gibbs scored both Mississippi 
touchdowns and led the marches 
that made them, but the Missis- 


came in the third quarter of the 
game, witnessed by a less-than 


sellout crowd of 82,000 in most- 


ly sunny weather. 


Kerbow and Billy Cox out of a 

forest of Mississippi defenders. 
Three of Rice’s concerted 

drives were stopped short by 

pass interceptions and 

Johnny Robinson grabbed off 


game. 
Rice III 6 


14 


Mississippi ... 7 0 0 7 


By END FITE 


Blue Devils surged 73 
suming yards, mostly on Don 
Altman-to-Tee Moorman passes, 


DALLAS, Tex. (UPI)—Duke’s line 
time-con- 


of bounds on the Duke one-yard 


Duke, backed deep in its own 
territory as it had been much 
of the sunny afternoon, kicked 


Duke Cops Cotton Bowl Game 


bottle up the Razorback offense 
in the clutch, 

Alworth, voted the top back, 
carried 11 times for 33 
caught 3 passes for 41 yards, 


game since he was injured 
last Oct. 15; halfback George 


to Jim Luper for a two- America quarterback Jake] Rice's standout were the re- piemi the ghost runner; 
t conversion. Gibbs, and a deadly defense, | ceivers that plucked passes from 7 Don McKeta, out- 
issouri’s line deserved much] jifted Mississippi over the stub- sophomore quarterbacks Randy 


standing on defense as well as 
offense, and fullback Ray Jack- 
son. 

The Huskies led off with a 
44-yard field goal'by the 
Fleming which must be a rec- 


passing. sippi defense, getting tougher | two of them. 9 the —＋ touch- 
Navy ........6008 14 |as Rice got deeper, intercepted| Gibbs was chosen the game's down strike in the second quar- 
M 2 . . 7707 21 {four key passes. outstanding player—the second | ter that ruined the chances of 
Scoring: Mississippi raced to score in straight Mississippi quarterback | the visitors from Minneapolis. 

Navy-Mather, interception. the first seven minutes of the | to get the honor. Bobby Frank- Schlordt, 1959 All-America 

’ (Kick failed) game, but the Rice defense lin got it last year. quarterback, led the Huskies 62 

Mo.-Beal, 90, interception stiffened and the Rebels didn’t Rebel fullback Jim Anderson yards in 11 plays and flipped 
(Tobin kick) get close until they scored led rushes with 59 yards in 15/% pass for four yards into the 

Mo.-Smith, 4, plunge, OE SE EP ee carries, while Blume picked up end gone to Brent Wooten for 
(Tobin kick) 54 in seven carries for the un- the touchdown. 

Mo.-Taylor, 1 plunge, Rice's touchdown, on a three-| derrated Owls. Rice was a 10- Fleming kicked the first of 
(Tobin yard drive by Butch Blume, point underdog going into the nis two extra points. 


Then the smaller byt quicker 
Washington line stopped the 
first scoring threat by Minne- 
sota on the Husky 32 and the 
Huskies roared back 68 yards 
in nine plays. The drive was 


count third down and one yard 
to go—and Schloredt was the 
man on the go. 

It was Schloredt who on the 
ninth play dove through the 


ored nsas 7.6 out and Alworth sped to the returned one punt 49 yards/ line for the touchdown. 
5 . L ath. poe Cor touchdown with the aid of a ſine for a touchdown, returned two] Minnesota 007 - 7 
8 ton Bowl game before 74,000 block by Les Letsinger and a kickoffs 50 yards and punted] Washington 314.0 0~17 
fans great faking job on Duke safe- six times for a 31-yard average. 


Art Browning's perfect con- 
version kick, coupled with a 
block of Mickey Cissell’s extra 
point try after the Arkansas 
touchdown by end Dave Unser. 


spectacular on-the-run punt out 


Football Fans 
Taken for Ride 


PASADENA, Calif. (AP)— 


tyman Randy Clark. But, Gis- 
sell’s conversion try was block- 
ed by reserve tackle Art Gre- 
gory—only the second extra 
point block of the season for 
Arkansas. 


But, a Duke team that had 
sputtered ineffectually for only 
54 yards in the first half and 
19 more in the third quarter 
finally came to a life a third 
of the way through the final 
period, 


8 8 “7 50 cents aie — 2 ou 
ONLY ame RANCH OFFERS YOU A CHOICE OF JET ROUTES! - of Roses ‘parade ‘Monday from|Alberty leading the way, 


oven THE POLE: twice weekly ty Mesing Jet Bntescmminatal. “Depertures from 


— roof of a two-story build- 
g. 
When the parade had pass- 


ground out 148 yards rushing 
to Duke’s 96, but a sterling 
Duke defense anchored around 


ed, they discovered someone tackle Dwight Bumgarner, vot- 
0 Tokyo on Tuesdays and Fridays at 10 pm., arrivals on Wednesdays and Saturdays: Hamburg had taken away the ladder they | ed the game’s outstanding line- 
1 84 am, Paris 9.05 a.m, ONLY IME Sight to KUROPR fin Joint operation with Japan Air had climbed to . man, and Browning managed to 
Les. > * * 
A Races at Nakayama 
4 VIA INDIA: thrice weekly, also by Boeing Jet Intercontinental through Hohg Kong or Tracktest. (f) first choice (e) f Pride 5 (d) Violet 6 (s) Shozan 1 


* 


Manila, Saigon or Bangkok, Calcutta or New Delhi, Karachi and Teheran, Istanbul, Rome and 4 
Paris. Departures from Tokyo on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 945 am. Fastest fx. 


contender (d) dark horse (s) sleep- 
er. 
ist race: 


(8s) Hidachikara 3 (4x5) (4-6) (6-1) 
10th race: NEW YEAR STAKES; 


ye * * — 228 Lng fo: 2,000 (10): (t) Kuriminami 3 (e) 
Pigs nema unei -| Kizenchikara § (d) Hikarugenji 1 
‘travels on the world’s most scenic route (stopovers allowed at no extra cost). 8 yuko 4 (s) Surusumi 6 Meiji-|(s) Golden Beam § (8) 0 — 
fi on 5 Datehikari 6 (5x2) (5-4) [s Sagami 2 (3x5) (3-1) (5-6) 
* llth race: 4-y-o & up; 1,600 (8): 
2md race: 3-y-o; 1,200 (11): (1 
AND A CHOICE OF CLASS! | eet: e ee e e por Hh 


1 IN „„ 6 —＋ 6 (2x3) (2-5) — (6-1); 2nd ee Yamanin w- 
3 trace: Arabs; 2,600 | 210, p-110; .Tokon p-140, Sachi- 
THE NEW. ECONOMY. CLASS: ail the advantages et big Jet travel plus a ab- fed faces Aruba: Hurdles c 47 minor 5. 80. cae (gl: ard mace, 
. stantial saving! a, 8 O-tetsu 4 (s) Yukimidori 1 (5x6)|Kuni Horse w-200, p-140; Grand 
ay Sa as (5-4) Time p-160, _Takatoyo p-480, c-410 

g „ mee Sth race: Hurdle; 2,600 (6): (t) 4-5); Daily “Tri 530 (8-5-9). g 
3 ee Hayahomare 3 (c) O-Lora 4 (dc un race: Yamajo w-, p-110; 


a . 
es ae ¥ e he 


Tokye: Hibiye-Mitsut 105 Tel: 


r 
gue a 3 8 Pe ee 
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501-6331 DP 
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1 te es 1 Be 8 N f 3 ; 2 
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Imperial Hotel Booth Tel: 591-3151 (Ext. 92) 
* Qua: Stiadal de ale. Mat A787. 
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ee ee 


n 


n 


runner 
(d) Golden-O 1 (s) Gitsuwa-hikari 
5 Rand Cup 6 Kiyohatakaze 2 (4x3) 
(4-1) (5-3) 

3rd race: 3-y-o; 1,200 (10): (t) 
Kuriban 2 (e)) Kanetsukaumu 3 (d) 
Sachiraiko 5 (s) Miss Tony 4 Toko 


Hakutomoe 5 (s) Tokinoun 2 (3x4) 
(5-3) (3-2) 
race: 8 1,600 (6): (t) 
Rising Star 4 (e) Hatsuhikari 6 (d 
ou 3 (s) Kyoei 2 (4-6) (4-3) 
7th race: Arabs; 1,800 (8): (f) 
Miss Terry 4 (c) ‘Yamatosakura 3 
(d) Futaba 2 (s) Royal-Jelly 6 (s) 
Fukutsubame 5 (4x3) (4-2) (3-6) 
Sth race: 3-y-o; Fillie Special; 
1,600 (11): (t) Toki Queen 2 (e) 
Sweet In 4 (d) A Arrow 2 (s) 
1 
3 ( (2-2) 


race: 4-y-0 & up; 1,800 (7): 
1 4 (e) World 


112 
f 
12 


J More w-910, p-280: 


2 (ad) Mejiro Queen 5 (s) Torei 5 
King Way 6 Miss Hokkai 4 (3x2) 


(3-5) (5-2), 


Yesterday's Results 
Ist race: Montecarlo w-130, p-100: 
Er. jo p-140, Sakura-O p-110, c-300 


Satsumahikari p-140, Shinko p-160, 
c-680 (1-4); Sth race: Mitotakara W- 
130, p-100; Miss Boston p-100, c- 
240 (5-2); 6th race: King Feet w- 
300, p-210; Ken Cup p-290, c-2,530 
(5-2); th race: Kunihaya w-140, 
p-120; Angelus p-200, Kanekaede p- 
170, c-1,110 (6-3); 8th race: Katsura 
More w-280, p-120; Heroine p-130, 
Bara Queen p-370, c-280 (6-6); 9th 
race: Blue Diamond w-230, p-110; 
Lucky Time p-130, Hakunishiki p- 
160, c-610 (1-5); 10th race: Yamanin 
Yashima First 
Onward Bell p-130, ¢-3,320 
(5-3); Ii race: Tokimune w-230, 
p-100; Onward Shiro p-110, 
daiya p-110, c-290 (1-2). 


p-190, 


oe 


Arkansas 0 0 6 0 6 
Duke 5 n. 0 0 0 7 7 


Bowl Results 


Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif.: 
Washington 17, Minnesota 7 


Today's Sports 
With TV Programs 
akayama Races, 


Horse N 


that gave Duke a team victory|.,Alworth almost turned the) NEW YORK (UPI)—Foot- yama (Ch Gee Fee Ly 
over some great heroics by the tie of hard-nosed Duke scor-| ball results Monda ore Races, second day, 11 a.m., 
Rasorhacks’ Lance Alworth. ing surge when he flicked in Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla: Yodo. Urawa Races, fourth day, 
Alworth pushed Arkansas out front of Moorman on a flat zone] Missouri 21, Navy 14 noon, Urawa. Soccer—All-Japan 
in front in the third quarter | Pass, @pparently had . it inter- Sugar Bowl, New Orleans, — 9 championships, third 
with an electrifying 49-yard cepted with a clear field for a| La.: Mississippi 14, Rice 6 — 1 . 3 
touchdown orily to fumble it and Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Tex; — mort Seki 
punt return after he had set i Duke 7, Arkansas 6 i vs. Chartchai Lamphafa, 10- 
up the play with an equally permit Moorman to catch it. 


rounder, Nihon University Audi- 
torium in Ryogoku 


Ch, 6, 8-9 
pm.). 
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For Happy Occasions .. «>» 


The finest whisky under the sun 
KOTOBUKIYA LTD. TOKYO 
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Sugar. Deals Involved : 


Cuban Envoy to Attempt 
To:Up Trade With Japan 


Foreign. mee sources 
that Cuban — “De. 
Mario -Alaugaray y Ramos 
Izquierdo. who is scheduled to 
leave for Cuba today will return 
here with a new proposal to 
rove the stalemated Japan- 
Cuba trade. 

The Japan Cuba trade has been 
in an impasse recently because 
of high Cuban sugar price and 
a deterioration in the foreign 
exchange Situation in Cuba. 

According to Foreign Office 
sources, the envoy is 
scheduled to leave Tokyo for 
Cuba aboard a CPAL plane to- 
day for a one-month visit to con- 
sult the home government to get 
a plan to break the current 
deadlock in trade between the 
two countries. 

A trade agreement was signed 
between Japan and Cuba last 


World Production 
Of Coffee Drops 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
Foreign ral Service, in 
its third estimate places 1960-61 
world coffee production at 65,- 
200,000 bags. 

It estimated the exportable 

mn of the crop at 52 million 


Total Was said to be 
about 16 per cent below the 
record harvest of 1959-60. A 
reduced crop in Brazil accounts 
for the decline in world produc- 
tion. 


North American coffee pro- 
duction for the current season 
was estimated at 9,100,000 bags, 
with seven million exportable. 
This was said to be a decrease 
of about 3 per cent from the 


bags with 22 million available 


“for foreign shipment. This 


would be a reduction of 32 per 
cent from that country’s record 
1959-60 erop. In general, the 
quality of the current crop was 
said to have been not as good 
as expected. 
Production in other countries 
this season compared with last, 
included: Ivory 
2,678,000 and 
2,578,000; Congo 1,600,000 and 
2,130,000 and 


said Sunday 

The South African commis- 
sion has Bought 50,590 bales, 
com with about 2,431 for 
the New Zealand commission. 
Coconut Oil in Demand 

WASHINGTON (UPI)—Preli- 
minary world market reports 
released by the agriculture de 

rtment nday showed coco- 

ut oil exports from Africa in 
the January-September period 
of 1960 totaled 5,902 tons, an 


April and it was ratified by Cuba 
late in May. However, the ratifi- 
cation of the agreement has 
been delayed in Japan because 
of demonstrations inst the 
new Japan-U.8. Security Treaty 
and the matter will be referred 


opens in January. 

Under the trade agreement, 
Japan promised best efforts to 
import 450,000 tons of Cuban 
sugar annually, or 1,350,000 tons 
in three years. However, the ac- 
tual situation is that Japan has 
since last April bought only 180,- 
000 tons of Cuban sugar and 
prospects for new contracts be- 
ing concluded are slim. 

The main reason given by 
Foreign Office sources for the 
unexpectedly small quantity of 
Cuban sugar bought by Japan 
was its high price, which is 
about $1 to $1.50 higher than 
Brazilian sugar and about $0.50 
higher than Australian sugar. 

Among other reasons were: 

1. Cuba has been suffering 
from foreign exchange shortage 
since last August when the 
United States suspended import 
of Cuban sugar and about 31. 
500,000 worth of Japanese ex- 
ports to Cuba so far has been 
left unsettled. 

2. The internal si- 
tuation of Cuba s stability 
mainly because of the deterio- 
rated U.S.-Cuban relations and 
there is the danger of Japanese 
vessels being confiscated. 

The Japan-Cuban Trade Pro- 
motion Association was organiz- 
ed in December for the purpose 
of studying measures to over- 
come the deadlock in trade be- 
tween the two countries. 

The U.S., which, has been im- 
porting 3,200,000 tons of Cuban 
sugar annually, is expected to 
switch the supply source to the 
Philippines and other sources. 

If this is the case, Japan will 
have to increase its import of 


have no difficulty in finding 
outlets for its sugar. 
However, these countries are 
not expected to supply Cuba 
with consumer goods which it 
needs and, therefore, Cuba will 
have to promote with 
Japan to obtain necessary con- 
sumer goods. 
The Cuban side has already 
to Japan the employ- 
ment of an escrow barter sys- 
tem to improve the trade rela- 
tions and a reduction in the 


proving the trade between 
the two countries may be found 
when the Cuban envoy returns 


here early in February after 


consultations with his home 
Government, 


Ryukyu Exports Rise 
WASHINGTON (UPI) — Ex- 

ports from the Ryukyu Islands 

during the first quarter of 1960 

totaled $8,100,000, an 

of 44 per cent from the corres- 


increase from the 3,377 tons ex- 
corresponding 


— ee 


reg period of 1959, the 
S. Foreign Agriculture Serv- 


Ice said Sunday. 
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penese 


Frequent and Regular Sailings Between 


| JAPAN and NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 

TAMPA, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
KOREA, OKINAWA and FORMOSA 


Fpr details see Ad. in Shipping & Trade News 


8 Your key 
to successful investments 
. Japan 

THE NOMURA SECURITIES co., LTD. 


1-1 Test, Nihonboshi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japon Tel : (231) 3973-6 


Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. USA. 


New York Branch, 61 
Tel: BOwling Green 9-0187 

Honolulu Office: 201 Merchant St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii 
Tel: 601-103 — 
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Jap Stocks 
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to the current Diet when it r 


A twinjet Caravelle 


= a 0 = 4 


airliner took off at 


UPI Radiophoto 
Edwards Air 


Force Base in California for the first time recently with two 
powerful General Electric engines. The French-designed plane 
is intended for short haul jet travel and was built by Douglas 
Aircraft Co. in the United States. The new engines have 
extended the range and takeoff thrust of the aircraft by 40 


per cent. 


Hongkong Viewed Making 


HONGKONG (UPI) — This 
British Crown Colony, located 
on the lip of Red China, made 
considerable economic progress 
last year and should continue 


to maintain its development 
pace in 1961, rs here 
generally agreed. 

These observers predicted 


steady industrial and commer- 
cial growth but they did not 
foresee any sensational advance- 
ment such as was og geen 
during some of the few 

years. 
During 1960, the colony ex- 
its overseas markets 


volume of export of locally 
produced goods was on the in- 
crease. Statistics revealed that 
by the end of October 1960, 73 


IGON (UPI)—One_ thous- 
and, million piasters ($28,600,- 

had been earmarked as 
subsidies for rice exports in 
— eg 8 
President guyen goc Tho 
said Monday. 


where each 
rice receives a six pound Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 


A to the Vice Presi- 
dent the will compen- 
sate for the relatively high 

price exporters are 
requested to pay farmers. The 
Government guarantees farm- 
ers the purchase price of 40 
lastres per “gia.” gia is the 
letnamese measure equivalent 
to 40 liters or 56 pounds of 
paddy. a 

To obtain subsidy exporters 
must to buy farmers’ 
paddy at this minimum price. 
For every dollar worth of rice 
sold abroad the exporters will 
now receive 48 piasters instead 
of the official rate of 35 piasters 
per dollar. 

The Vice President also an- 
nounced the establishment of a 
permanent rice stock of 120,000 
tons to meet any emergency 
needs. The stock will be kept in 
exporters’ warehouses in Sal 
gon. 

Vietnam’s rice exports in 
1960 amounted to 415,000 tons 
and are expected to reach the 
same level this year. 


} INSURANCE 


Steady Economic Progress 


kong had a comparatively quiet 
year in 1900. wey 

In the early part of the year, 
the American garment industry 
continued to press for a volun- 
tary ceiling on Hongkong ex- 

rts of garments to the United 

tates but this died down when 
the colony steadfastly refused 
to agree to any form of quota, 

The year was marred by na- 
‘tural calamities. The worst 
were the stormy visit of 

phoon Mary, nicknamed 
“Bloody Mary” here, which left 
49 dead and a flash flood in the 
New Territory that took 13 
lives. 

1960 on the whole was com- 
paratively normal but certain 
events stand out. Some of the 
noteworthy are: 

-The controversy over the in- 
troduction of football pools was 
the event that stirred the most 
public interest during the year. 
The pros and cons of the intfo- 
duction of the pools was so ar- 
gued heatedly in public by all 
sections of the community that 
the Government had to step in 
and end the raging controversy 
by killing the bill. 

he stormy vis‘t of Typhoon 
Mary—the third worst storm to 


hit Hongkong this century—bat- 


tered Hongkong, leaving 49 dead, 
tens of thousands homeless and 
tens of millions of dollars of 
property damages. 

Chinese Communists 
left Hongkong alone. There was 
a Chinese offer of water from 
the Shumchun reservoir to 
“watershort” Hongkong. The 
Reds wanted to supply Hong- 
kong with water from its new 
reservoir free of charge but the 
Hongkong Government would 
not accept until finally it was 
agreed Hongkong would pay for 
the water. 

The year saw some daring 
armed robberies which remained 
in the unsolved police file. 

One was the daylight robbery 
in front of a bank in which 
three men, one armed, relieved 
bank messéngers of some $500,- 
000 in cash and checks. 


EROPA Meetings 

An executive directors meet- 
ing of the Eastern Regional 
Organization for Public Admin- 
istration (EROPA) and a semi- 
nar on administration are 
scheduled to be held in Tokyo 
next autumn. . 

The Autonomy Ministry has 
commenced preparations for 
the holding of the two meet- 


The establishment of EROPA 
was decided in June 1958, when 
a conference on administration 
in the Asian area was held in 
the Philippines. 

The organ was formed for 
the chief purpose of studying 
effective administrative meas- 
ures for promotion of economic 
and social development pro- 
jects in the various countries 
in Asia and the Far st. 

The Japanese Government 
decided to join the organ in 
November last year. 

At the first general meeting 
of EROPA, held in December, 
decision was made to hold a 
seminar and executive directors 
meeting in Japan this year. ö 

The Japanese Government is 
planning to hold the two meet- 
ings in Tokyo in October, on 
the basis of the decision. 

The meetings are scheduled 
to be participated in by dele- 
gates from the Philippines, 
South Vietnam, Australia, Na- 
tionalist China, Malaya, Paki- 
stan, Thailand, Hongkong, In- 
dia, Indonesia and South Ko- 
rea 

Issues to be discussed at the 
seminar will include problems 
concerning economic develop- 
ment and a tion of big 
cities. 

The Japanese delegate is ex- 

to be selected as the pre- 
siding chairman of the execu- 
tive directors meeting. 


Private Toronto TV 


Station Starts Up 


TORONTO (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Toronto’s first private television 
station, CFTO-TV, began regu- 
lar broadcasting last Sunday 
night with an 18-hour continu- 
ous show described as the long- 
est ever attempted in Canada. 

For most Toronto viewers the 
new station controlled by the 
Toronto Telegram, brings to six 
the number of. reliable signals 
reaching their sets. 


U.K. Rubber Stock’ 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Britain's Board of Trade stated 
Monday that there were no 
stock sales of natural rubber 


during December. They now 
have 28,685 tons for. disposal, 
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This article is being 
in New York, where 
with the sluggish state of 
ness our dollar payments 
and gold outflow are still 
main economic topics. 

The U.S. Defense DepaftmeRt 
took another “Buy America 
step a few days ago in forbi 
ding the pure 
ican goods with U.S. P ropriat- 
ed funds unless the . rices 

at least 25 percent 
n the foreign ones. 


or bids a 

higher th 

Military housing construction 
overseas also was ended. This 
“Buy American” measure is ex- 
pected to save $65 million a 
year; significantly Korea and 
Okinawa the Far East are 


and all the others 
t “Buy America 
including the 


EPH 


ry enough in light of 
total international 
payments figures. In spite of 
earlier optimism, and in spite 
of the export rate which will 
likely be about $3,500 million 
over 1959, the payments un- 
balance for 1960 seems likely to 
again approach $4,000 million, 
and gold continues to go out 
to make it ** Our net gold 

ition can said also to 
ave deteriorated by another 
$2,000 million or thereabouts, 
the total possible demands 
against it having gone up from 
about $17,500 million to about 
$19,500 million, while our gold 
holdings have ne down be- 
low $18,000 million. 

ossible Demand 

In theory, and in legal fact, 
our gold holdings fall far short 
of meeting the ible de- 
mand. While these holdings are 
at present a little less than the 
$18,000 million which some fis- 
cal people call our peril point, 
only about $6,000 million of 
that can be used legally to make 
international payments. The 
other $12,000 million or so 
must by law be held as backing 
for the $50,000 million of Fede- 
ral Reserve currency issue and 
member banks’ deposits with 
the Reserve. 

This string attached to our 
gold stock has ted com- 
ment within the last few weeks 
from such experts as Per Ja- 
cobsson, head of the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund and Henry C. 
Alexander, chairman of. the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
Both 1 — that we should 
repeal the above currency back- 
ing law and free all gold hold- 
ings for use in making interna- 
tional payments. Neither says 
precisely wee, but both think 
that having of our gold stock 
free would en the U.S. 
dollar abroad. number of 
other bankers have the same 
opinion. 

These are high-up authorities 
to disagree but disagree I 
must, because what they say 
does not make sense except to 


a banker, and our international the 


yments gap and gold outflow 
ie not a —— problem. I 
agree that it is not very econo- 
mically sensible to require by 
law that American cyrrency be 
backed by gold when for more 
than 25 years it has not been 
redeemable in — Repealing 
the law now, wever, seems 
to me most unlikely to do any 
good and quite likely to do a 
lot of harm. 

In the first place, we still have 
$6,000 million or so out of our 
$18,000 million free to play with 
as it were. It is absolutely and 


Bonn Sees Trade 
Leap With Soviet 


BONN (Kyodo-Reuter)—Total 
trade between West Germany 
and Soviet Russia will be in- 
creased by about 425,000,000 
marks (about & 35,400,000 ster- 
ling) under the trade agreement 
signed by the two countries last 
week, the West German econo- 
mic news agency VWD., report- 
ed Monday. 

West Germany is to e 
1,890,000,000 marks (a t 
£ 157,500,000 sterling) worth of 
goods to Russia and import from 
her 1,835,000,000 marks (about 
£ 152,900,600 sterling) worth. 

Of this amount, between 650,- 
000,000 marks (about £54,160,- 
000 sterling) and 700,000,000 
marks (about £58,300,000 ster- 
ling) worth are to be purchased 
in the first three months of this 

ear. 

8 Among the increases are Rus. 
sian sales to West Germany of 
crude oil, which amounted to 
1,500,000 tons so far. They will 
be raised to 1,700,000 tons this 
year, to 1,800,000 tons next year 
and to 1,900,000 tons in 1963. 
£557 Million New 
Cupital in Britain 

LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Nearly £557 million rling 
was raised by new capital issues 
in Britain last year, according 
to a count by the Midland Bank 
published here. 

This compares with over 
£480 million sterling. in 1959 


and £316 million in 1958. 


It failed to beat the record 
of £567 million sterling set in 
1955, but the bank pointed out 
that that record included £295 
million raised by the national- 
ized industries. 

Of last year’s figure £457 mil- 
lion was raised by companies 
for use within the United King- 
dom—an increase of about a 
fifth over 1959. 

The increase in new capital 
issues last year was particular- 
ly marked in the coal, iron, 
steel and engineering industries, 
which raised £77,686,000 ster- 
ling—a 488,716,000 jump from 
1959. 


— - 2 
Hongkong Quotations 
HONGKONG (UPI) — Tuesday's 

closing money quotations for Hong- 
kong dollars: 5.70 per U.S. dollar 
tor cash: 5.7225 per T. T.; 159 per 
pound sterling: 266.375 per tael of 
gold; 147 per ¥10,000, 


ld Than Gold 


Z. REDAY 


utterly inconceivable 
could let our present unbalance 
in payments go on for more than 
$6,000 million more and simply 
go on paying gold. 
the whole trading world is likely 
to a — and run on American 
gold, 


gold in the London and 
ree gold exchanges. World | 
and finance cannot stand 
ing like a real panicky sell- 
American credits for gold. 
at at present holds back 
such panicky settlement of 


trading system 
geared to dollir credit move- 
ment and dollar pricing. No- 
body, therefore, wants to down- 
grade dollars. 

The dollar is not in competi- 
tion with sterling or Deutsch 
marks or yen. It is their sup- 
port. Given any show of inten- 
tion at all on our part to the 
effect that we are going to bring 
our payments in balance, no ma- 
jor nation would even flirt with 
the idea of trying to switch its 
dollar reserves to gold, even if 
they could convert all of their 
present dollar credits to US. 
gold. The Japanese Govern- 
ment’s sympathetic reaction to 
the “Buy American” directives 
of the American Government is 
evidence in point. The loss to 
Japan of offshore procurement 
is more than balanced by the 
gain to Japan of a strengthened 
dollar, since Japan's reserves are 
dollars and about $1,000 million 
of Japan's $3,000 million export 
trade depends directly on’ the 
dollar market. 

‘Not a Bank’ 


If the U.S. were a bank and 
our dollars held around the 
world were deposit slips against 
our gold, then perhaps the fact 
that we had a 100 per cent gold 
coverage and were willing to 
pay it out might add to the 
strength of our dollars, although 
even here the $6,000 million 
we have of free gold should 
be enough by bank standards 
to cover our $19,500 million 
of liabilities. The fact is, how- 
ever, that we are not a bank 
but a national economy, and 
the value of our dollars does 
not depend on our gold but on 
the state of that economy. 

Personally I do not think that 
it makes much difference one 
way or the other how much 
gold we have free for settling 


international yments. If, 
however, we ould now 
ceed to free up our whole fis. 


900 million in gold for use in 


it would weaken, not strengthen, 
dollar around the world, 
because it would be taken as 
a sign that we do not intend 
doing anything about the pay- 
ments gap except pay for it in 
gold. The world does not want 
our gold; it wants a strong dol- 
lar. Paying out gold to make 
up for the dollar’s weakness 
does no good for the world eco- 
nom and the world surely 
knows it. 

Conversely, it seems to me 
that as long as we keep the 
law on the books which ear- 
marks $12,000 million of our 
gold for currency backing, we 
are serving notice on the world 
that we will soon do something 
to bring our payments in bal- 
ance—simply because we have 
to do so before our $6,000 
lion in free gold runs out. 

If I were sitting in a foreign 
country holding dollar credits— 
as in fact I am—I would feel 
a great deal more reassured at 
that fact than at the possibility 
of buying gold which I do not 
want. . a 
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This radio-controlled meéas- 
uring apparatus designed to 
measuré mud content in 
dredging work has been com- 
pleted by the Ishikawajima- 
Harima Heavy Industries Co. 
in Tokyo. The highly-sensi- 
tive apparatus, the first of this 


is to be installed on a dredg- 
ing boat. Weighing 106 kilo- 


kind to be completed in Japan, 


that we 


* 


international payments, I think has 


j 


grams, it is capable of measur- 


ing the mud content in the sea 
bottom every second, 


If we do 


Here is the one millionth Morris Minor automobile rolling 


off the assembly line at Birmingham, England. Built by Morris 


the com car was the 


first of a common design to 


Ltd. pact 
reach the million mark in British industry. 


$500 Million 


to Be Spent 


By U.S. Textile Industry 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (UPI)— 
The textile industry in the Unit- 
ed States will spend $500 mil- 
lion on plant and equipment 
in 1961 in spite of an uncertain 
business outlook, President J. M. 
Cheatham of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute said. 

Cheatham, who heads Dundee 
Mills of Griffin, Ga., said the in- 
dustry spent $500 million on 


London Gold Mart 
Proves Strength 


LONDON i (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
In 1960 London consolidated its 
position as the most active and 
best supplied gold market in 
the world, the annual circular 
of Mocatta and Goldsmid, bul- 
lion brokers and a subsidiary 
of Hambros Bank, disc 
Tuesday. 

It said the structure of the 
market was found to be proof 
“against the exceptionally 
violent strains” to which it was 
subjected. 

‘Dealing with the sudden 
activity in gold and the sharp 
increase in price during 
October, the circular concluded 
that all gold sold in London 
since Oct. 19 “has gone into 
hoard, since the central banks 
are precluded by the rules 


the International Monetary 
Fund from buying at more 
than $35.35.” 


The demand for small bars 
had been large enough to 
strain the capacity of London 
refiners and there had been a 
considerable increase in the 
demand for sovereigns. 

Grain Purchases 

NEW YORK (AP)—Japan 

pu ,000 
bushels of U.S. corn for March 
shipment, it is reported. The 
United Arab Republic bought 
50,000 bushels of U.S. wheat 
for KN shipment 
from U.S. West Coast ports. 


Canada Levant Lines 


TORONTO, Canada (AP)—Ca- 
nada Levant Lines, a steamship 
company operating between the 


lant and equipment this year 
spite of a downswing in sales 
and intense competition from. 
cheap foreign imports, especial- 
ly from Asia. . 
He expressed confidence that 
by slashing its inventories and 
by aggressive methods, the in- 
dustry could reverse its position 
during the coming year. 

In spite of the downswing, 
Cheatham said textile workers 
were averaging 39 hours weekly 
on the job at the end o* the 
vyear—“ there have been no ab- 
rupt cutbacks or shutdowns.” 

The seriousness of the grow- 
ing import competition, Chea- 
tham said, was reflected by the 
fact that 1960 imports of cotton 
cloth would be 96.7 per cent 
over 1959. Apparel imports 
jumped 17.8 per cent. 

Cotton yarn imports jumped 
eleven-fold. Man-made fiber im- 
ports dropped slightly but were 


Total textile imports now 
were 40 per cent greater than 
American textile exports, which 
had fallen to a postwar low of 
400 million square yards. Back 
in 1947, the U.S. exported 1,500 
million square yards of textiles. 

During 1960, the U.S. lost its 
50-million-yard Cuban textile 
market and sales to Canada drop- 
ped by 25 million yards. 


Market Planned 
LONDON (UPI)—British East 
African governors will meet in 
London on Wednesday under 
the chairmanship of Colonial 
Secretary Iain Macleod to con- 
sider plans for a common 
market and economic coopera- 


in the area. 
The conference will 


ya, Uganda and Tanganyika, the 
British Resident in Zanzibar 
and Colonial Office officials. 


NUREMBERG (AP) — West 
Germany's automobile industry 
turned out an alltime record of 
2,054,000 motor vehicles in 1960, 
making this country the world’s 
second largest auto producer 
after the United States, the Fed- 
eral Labor Office announced 


Great Lakes and the Mediter- 
ranean, will cease to exist early 
this year. * 


Monday. The office said the in- 
dustry plans an even larger pro- 
in 1961 


Stock 


of the Week 


Kirin Brewery 


The stock market resumes its 


mil-| trading today following the six- 


day yearend and New Year re- 
cess. With 1961 promising to 


be a “year of consumption,” the 
spotlight this time is cast on the 
Kirin Brewery Co. stock, one of 
the representative foodstuff pi- 
votals. 


Corporate Analysis 


Kirin Brewery, the best 
known beer company in Japan, 
has been steadily on the way 
up, favored by the increasing 
demand for beer and drinks. 

During the past five-Year per- 
iod, sales proceeds of this com- 
pany have shown a 2.4-fold in- 
crease. 

Its November shipments 
amounted to 23,820 kiloliters, a 
rise of 54 per cent from the cor- 
responding month of 1959. 

e beer markets in Japan 
have long been monopolized by 
the Big Three including Kirin 
which tops the list of beer pro- 
duction. | 

Kirin now has under its con- 
trol 45 per cent of the beer mar- 
kets as against only 25 per cent 
11 years ago. 

This company’s spectacular 


advance is attributed, among 
others, to the use of its prewar 
popular brand name, “Kirin,” 
Kirin beer’s good taste and 
flavor matched with the liking 
of consumers and its steady 
sales policy. 

Kirin Brewery chalked up 
¥31,344 million of sales 
and netted profits of ¥1,235 mil- 
lion for the .six-month period 
ended last June. 

The latter six-month period 
of 1960 ended December is ex- 
pected to see its sales 


proceeds 
swell to ¥42,000 million and 


profits to ¥1,400 million. «| 


The company’s capital increas - 


ed by 3,6 times for the past five 
years, now stands at ¥6,642 mil- 
lion. The capital, it is believed, 
will be tripled in the next four 
years. 


Stock Price Movement 


The price of this company’s 
stock, which was quoted at only 
¥284 in January last year, went 
up to ¥648 in August. 

When the company completed 
a 50 per cent capital increase 
in November, the price once fell 
to ¥393 on an ex-rights basis. 
But it soon rebounded and now 
stays at a high level of ¥535. 


mes Market 
The so-called Big- Three beer 
stocks, Kirin, Asahi and Nippon, 
are generally recognized as 
ideal for long-term investment. 
Star among them is the Kirin 
Brewery which turns out as 
much as 45 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total beer production. 


The year 1961 is expected to 


see a consumption boom giving 
a big boost especially to the 
foodstuff industry. 

Perhaps, deer industry 
will be leading the way, con- 
tinuing to register an annual 
growth rate of 25 per cent in 
point of production. 

The dividend rate of this com- 
pany is likely to be reduced to 
18 per cent from the 20 per cent 
for the December term inas- 
much as it increased its capital 
by 50 per cent in November. 

But the reduced dividend rate 


Assuming that the dividend 
rate for the December term will 


be 18 per cent, the investment 


yield is only 1.6 per cent per 
annum. The major incentive 


for buying of this brand is that . 


the company will, in the near 
future, again increase its capital 
and allocate new shares free, of 
charge. es 


Opinion 


is still high compared win 


those of other industrials. 


Kirin is now planning to con- 
struct new plants, one each in . 


Yokohama and Nagoya, in order 
to meet the increasing beer de- 
mand. 
company will ‘be required to 


creasing capital by another 50 
r cent sometime during the 
tter half of this year or the 

early part of 1962. 


Beer stocks have generally | 


recovered their pre-capital in- 
crease price levels by the time 
they go ex-rights due to another 
capital hike. 

irin Brewery enjoys high 


‘popularity among general inves- 


tors as a representative brand 
recommended for buying this 
year. (Torajiro Tsujimura, di- 
rector for stock operations of 
the Nomura Securities Co.) 


still up 128 per cent from 1938. 


E. African Common 


tion between the four colonies . 


bring 
together the governors of Ken- 


German Auto Industry 


This means that the 
necessary funds by in- a 
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a CPAL plane for Mexico to- 
t to survey the country’s 
omic situation, state of in- 
. Gustrialization and the possibili- 


ty of stepping up Japanese 
trade and economic 
with Mexico. 


cooperation 
aa group will study in par- 
the Mexican Govern- 
ers policies for promoting 
ind@ustrialization and its attitude 
toward foreign enterprises, the 
emtent of encroachment by 
foreign capital, the distribution 
of Mexican capital, future pro- 
spects for Japanese enterprises, 
and detailed conditions such as 
the availability of skilled labor. 
the prevailing wages, sales net- 
work and price levels. 
Buzaemon Shindo, director of 
the Association for International 
Technical Cooperation, will head 
the inspection team. 
The group is scheduled to re- 
turn to Japan early next month. 


US. to Improve 
Merchant Fleet 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—The 
U.S. Maritime Administration 
announced Monday it was un- 
dertaking a long-range technic- 
al research program in order | 
to improve the efficiency and 
competitive position of the U.S. 

hant Marine. 

Maritime Administrator, Vice 
Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, said 
Plans called for using the facili- 
ties of four American univer- 
sities to conduct technical re- 
search for designing more pro- 
ductive and efficient ships. 

The program is expected to 
cost 200,000 in the first year. 

The areas of research will 
include: 

—Studies to reduce power 

t weight and cost by reduc- 
— power requirements, parti 
riy for ships of advanced 


types. 
Research into “seagoing 
qualities” to reduce 


weather delays at sea in order 
to permit sailing schedules to 
be maintained. This will in- 
clude a study of wave patterns, 
improved hull design and spe- 
cial devices to reduce ship mo- 
tions and permit higher rough 
_ ‘Weather 

-Control and maneuvering 
research to make ships more re- 
sponsive to mechanized control 
under all sea conditions and 


damage repair costs by develop- 
ing more efficient structural 
designs. 


N. Vietnam Claims 
Economic Success 


' .By The Associated Press 

North Vietnam last Friday an- 
nounced what it described as 
“successful completion” of its 
three-year plan for development 
and transformation of its eco 
nomy and culture. 

Peiping Radio quoting a 
Hanoi Radio report on the an- 
nouncement said North Vietnam 

“scored a decisive victory 
in what it termed “Socialist 
transformation of agriculture, 
handicrafts and private capital- 
ist industry and commerce,” 

It also claimed that a “state 

lan for 1963” was drawn up 

y the State Planning Commis- 
sion and emphasized it was “of 


“a 
propelling force 
for Socialist construction in the 
next few years and in the en- 
tire five-year plan.” 

Other —— claimed 


1 ‘ 
Progress in the cultura 
health 


educational and public 


work. 

2. Material and cultural life 
of the working people was “fur- 
ther raised.” 

3. Advances made in agricul- 
tural and industrial production, 
capital construction and finan- 
cial and economic work in vari- 
ous branches. 


Yugoslavia Offers 
Ships to Argentina 


BUENOS AIRES (UPI)—The 
Yugoslav shipbuilding consort- 
ium offered to build 10 overseas 
freighters for Argentina 3 
— a proposed cost of $45,000 


The offer promises delivery 
within two years at fixed prices. 
If the Argentine Government 
wishes, Yugoslavia will take pay- 
ment in oil, otherwise in U.S. 
dollars. The down payment will 
be 15 per cent and the remain- 
der in five years, at 6 per cent 
per annum. 


US. Business 


AL OUTLAY OFF 


down in early ‘61. 


rt 


to the Mitsui Steamship Co., 
last Monday. 


and in Southeast Asia. 


LINE 


The Tokachi Maru, 4,650-DWT freighter, was handed over 


at the No. 2 yard of the Ishi- 
kawajima-Harima Heavy Industries Co. in Tsukudajima, Tokyo, 
The Tokachi Maru, powered with one set of 
Mitsui BAW DE650-V TBF-110 diesel engines, is capable of 
cruising at a speed of more than 13 knots. 
will use the new vessel on its Tokyo-Yokohama-Hokkaido run 


The Mitsui Line 


¥ 1,600. 
Japan's Wall Street, 
Ikeda’s 


Government's 


money rate policy. 
US. Dollar Saving Pian 


press imism over the 


business recession looming 
overseas. 


capital increases 


last. year. 


concerns as Hitachi. 


Analysts of the Kabutocho, 


expect 
much of Prime Minister Hayate 
income-doubling pro- 
gram, starting this year, the 
much-advertised 
policy of boosting the nation’s 
economic growth rate to an an- 
nual 9 per cent and its low 


These sources, however, ex- 


The immediate question now 
facing the exchange is one of 
planned by 
various industrial enterprises in 
preparation for the liberaliza- 
tion of trade with a combined 
total estimated at ¥400,000 mil- 
lion or 30 per cent larger than 


Especially in the January- 
March period, such mammoth 
Yawata 
Iron and Steel and Fuji Iron 
and Steel are issuing new stocks 


Aid to Cyprus 


ment drawn u 
glo-Cyprus talks, the 
Government will pay £4 mil- 


fore March 31, 1961. 


million was paid last Aug. 22. 


Japan-Keelung 
Cable Planned 


Taiwan, 
Tuesday. 


recent meeting of 

=, committee in 
Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


PAA 
Hongkong-Bangkok-Rangoon- 
Karachi-Beirut-Istanbul-Vienna- 
Frankfurt-London-News York | 
2005 1855 


Honolulu-Los Angeles 

CPA 1415 

Vancouver-Winnipeg-Toronto- 
Monreal 


BOAC 1900 


JAL 2000 1215 1215 
Anchorage-Seattle 

NWA 2045 1700 1355 
Anchorage-Seattle-New York 
SAS 2200 1525 1215 
„ eine — te 

All 2345 1355 
— itteachale Cibiatinn 
* 2359 1710 1500 


ng g 
1626 NWA Taipei-Okinawa 
17286 JAL Singapore-Hongkong 
2240 KLM Amsterdam 


Manila 
1530 CAT Hongkong-Taipei-Oki- 


nawa-Tokyo . 


Britain Paying Out. 


NICOSIA (UPI)—The British 
Government will give Cyprus an 
additional £2 million in mid- 
January as the balance of its 
first year’s financial aid to the 
new republic, an authoritative 
source said Monday. 
According to the aid agree- 
during the An- 
British 


lion of the £14 million promis- 
ed over a five-year period be- 


The first instalment: of £2 


TAIPEI (UPI) — Nationalist 
China and Japan will shortly 
discuss plans to lay a 700-mile 
communications cable between 
Japan and Keelung, northern 
the China Post said 


The Post said the laying of 
the cable was suggested at the 
of the interna- 
tional telephone and ae 

ew 


(Subject to change without notice) 


1855 Tues. 


Osaka-Taipei-Hongkong 

NWA 0830 2005 1855 Tues. 

Seoul 

BOAC 1000 2005 1855 Tues. 

1— a 
Karachi-Cairo-Rome-London 

THAI — — — — — 


Honolulu-San Francisco-New ew York- 
London 


-Frankfurt- 
Bangkok- 


Mixed Sentiment Expected 
On Tokyo Stock Exchange 


Multiple factors, favorable and 
unfavorable but all worthy of 
note, are likely to cause the 
Tokyo stock market a widely 
mixed sentiment with the aver- 
age price of 225 star stocks 
fluctuating between ¥1,200 and 


pess pos- — to follow a_ violently 
sible impact of the American] fluctuating course and since 


dollar-saving measures and the 
large omg rate to fall immediate- — 
Y. money is likely to converge Delicately colored und bear 
ing drawings of the Kremlin, 
the notes were smaller than any 
issued in the Soviet Union be- 
fore and some, including the 
were smaller 
The new one 
ruble coin is slightly smalier 
than an American silver dollar. 

This was in contrast to the 
old ruble notes, which were 


San Francisco-Honoluly |- 
Singapore-Bangkok- 


‘a rising American fever for in- 


» Accordingly, 


said Nationalist Chinese In- 


to obtain funds for spending 
on facilities. 

Payments for new stock issu- 
ed by various industrial con- 
cerns during this period alone 
are said to reach ¥200,000 mil 
lion or one half of the project- 
ed total capital increases ex- 
pected for this year. 

What makes matters worse, 
the three-month period is ex- 

to see an excess s on- 
ing by the Government of pri- 
vate funds. It is thus feared 
that these unfavorable factors 
may pressure the stock market, 
but it is the consensus of Kabu- 
tocho men that these will have 
little effect upon the market be- 
cause business is brisk. 

As the stock prices are ex- 


there is a strong trend for the 


upon the investment trust sys- 
tem, which is safer than direct 
stock investments and more 
lucrative than bank deposits. 

Like last year, the system is 
believed to become one of the 
major factors in bringing about 
higher stock prices, 

ADR System 

Another big factor for higher 
stock prices is the expressed 
desire by some U.S. financial 
institutions to issue the so-call- 
ed American Depositary Re- 
ceipts (ADR) for Japanese 
stocks, which was prompted by 


vestments in Japan and Japan's 
liberalization of capital transac- 
tions. 

The projected system Is to be 
2 this spring at the ear- 


The * question is that 
there is bility that the 
— 1 ollar saving meas- 
ures may develop even to the 
extent of restricting American 
investments in this country. «4 
Some Kabutocho men pre- 
dicted that the stock prices may 
reach the peak in February. 
They said the Government 
would receive more large civ- 
ilian funds than it paid during 


the January-March riod, but 
money was expec to be siz- 
ably easy due to an extension 


of the import usance term and 


other factors. 
they said, the 
large capital increases planned 
for that period would prove no 
big pressure on the stock mar- 
ket and quotations would con- 
tinue to maintain a high level. 
They predicted, however, that 
when the impact of the Ameri- 
can dollar-saving —— be- 
gan to tell on Japan's“ economy 
in the latter half of this year 
and the business recession in 
America and Europe started to 
affect Japan's international ac- 
count, it was feared that stock 
prices might also show a falling 
tone. 


Chinese Investments 
In Brazil Increased 


RIO DE JANEIRO (UPI)— 
An American Chamber of Com- 
merce bulletin here Monday 


terests invested approximately 
1.000 million  cruzeiros 
Brazil in recent months. 

The bulletin said more than 
40 per cent of the total was 
invested in seven flour mills 
and an additional 30 per cent 
was placed in seven textile con- 
cerns. ‘ 

Chinese interests in coopera- 
tion with local Officials also are 
installing a paper mill in the 
Amazon region and in Porto 
Alegre the Chinese owned 
Moinho raised its capital from 


(Kyodo-Reuter) — 
The British steel industry ex.: 
pects to spend at least £150 
million sterling on development 
during 1961 and eventually in- 


crease crude steel capacity to N 

27 million tons, thé British Iron Minimum (20 words) ¥600 

and Steel Federation stated Mon- Each Additional Word ¥ 25 

day. Box Service ¥100 
The actual production aim for 

1961 is 24,500,000 tons of steel — <= 

as compared with 24,200,000 EMPLOYMENT 

tons in 1960, which was a rise 


of one-fifth on 1959 production. 

During 1960, the steel indus- 
try spent about 4 130 million 
sterling on new ey and devel- 
opment and ra 


Direct steel 
all-time peak in 1960. Over 4 


direct exports. 


In value this represented 
£230 million sterling 
which more than covered the 
cost of all raw material imports 


some 


. 1 by the steel industry. 


It is expected that this satis 
factory position will be main- 
tained in 1961 as vigorous efforts 
are being made to increase sales 
abroad, in spite of the fact that 
competition overseas is On 


ing increasingly severe,” 
statement added. 


New Rubles Put 
In Circulation 


MOSCOW (UPI)—The Soviet 
Union put the first of its new 


“hard ruble” notes into circula- 


tion Monday and Westerners 
were amazed to discover they 
looked like the notes used in 
„Monopoly —a most capitalisti- 


cally minded Western game. 

The new notes, 
times as much as the old, were 
distributed 
ints in Moscow. 


one ruble note, 
than the dollar. 


more than three times as 
as a dollar bill and had to 


folded to fit in an American 


wallet. 
Soviet citizens were happ 
discover the ease with 


a lack of form-filling which in- 


dicated that hoarders and others 
some with black market con- 
feared 
they would risk exposure in 
changing their money, would} 


nections—who earlier 


have little to worry about. 
As the 


ing the next three months. 
First Tourist Group 
Arrives in Kobe 

* KOBE—The first foreign 


tourist group this year arrived 
yesterday in Kobe aboard the 


President Wilson of the Ameri- 


can President Lines. 
The group of 400 visitors 
here were mostly Americans. 


About 50 of them were expect-|5 
ed to leave here for Yokohama 
by land to see scenic places 


along their way. 


After arriving they took off 


exports, the 
federation reports, reached an 


200,000 tons of steel went into 


worth 10 
at 481 exchange 


they could change their — 


system worked Mon- 
day morning, it looked as if 
persons with large amounts of 
money to change secretly would 
be able to change it in small 
amounts at many of the city’s 
different exchange points dur 


Situation Wanted 


JAPANESE male 28, junior college 
graduate, seeks job at foreign firm, 


production | £00d 3 1 
capacity to just under 26 mil-| Naeninz and tun Zan a dann 
lion tons. Times Tok oe Box 297, Japan 


Speaking. 12 
Box Box 299, Japan Times, T 
YOUNG American, 5 years tee 
experience in Japan, excellent Son- 
tacts expert negotiat 
fluent spoken Japanese, seeks in- 
teresting position to advance self 
and your business. Box 525, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


HIGH school graduate girl, age 19, 
wishes position as maid to learn 
English conversation. Salary no 
object. Etsuko Nishiyama. No. 3, 
i-chome, Odawara-cho, Chuo-ku. 


ISARGAIN 


‘ Discount 30-50% 


ber Tourists 


Help Wanted 


AIR LINE booking reservation and 
ticketing clerk experience neces- 
Fluent English/Japanese. 


tory and photo with application. 
Box 516, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


BUSINESS MANAGER for Japa- 
nese small firm. Proficiency in 
English-Japanese, negotiation, cor- 
respondence ability essential. TYP- 
IST-CLERK, female, beginner be 
allowed. Send personal history to 
Box 665, Japan Times, Yokohama. 


a ag two maids, Call 481-7141 


years, some English, good salary. 
Tel: Days 591-1316, Nights 461-0440. 


COOK MAID for American family, 
Live in, reference required. Tele- 
phone 591-3853/5. 


CQOKMAID experienced hard 
worker, live in. Must like dog. For 
tails 561-6390 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


ledg 
481-3171 for appointment. 


DRIVER. References. Live out. 
Setagaya neighborhood. Apply of- 
fice hours 591-3514, 3515. 


[COPYING ™ * 


Done While you Wait 


NO TAX CAMERA 


Just for Tourists. 
‘Ine’l Phote Service (271-3335) 


WIKKATSU ARCADE 22 


MAID and cookmaid wanted, cook 
to live in, some refer 
ences, 717-3206. 


for a sight-seeing trip in the | MAID 0 AMERICAN 
city, admir n clad |FAMILY. TELEPHONE 408-6414. 
girls and cast curious eyeS|SALES new domestic products, 


at New Year decorations of 
pines and bamboos placed at 


the entrances of vesidences. 


New Israeli Plant 
NEW YORK 


of Hawthorne, 


Alliance Tire and Rubber Co., 
of Hadera, Israel, 


Israel's first polyurethane' 


manufacturing plant. Alliance 
will build and operate the fac- 
tory, with technical knowledge 
and training provided by Amer- 
plant, 


ican Latex. The new 
named Caesarea Polymer Corp., 


Ltd., is expected to be complet- 


ed next year. 


UAR-German Parleys 
CAIRO (AP)—UAR Vice 


President Abdel Latif 
Boghdadi has accepted an in- 


60 million cruzeiros to 100 mil- 
lion. 


Six student settlers watch 


level) in Shimane Prefecture. 


— 


They are working hard 


% 


(AP)—The 
American Latex Products Corp. 
California, re- 
ports it has arranged with the 


to help build 


el 


Large commission. Tel: 331-6528. 


SECOND mA&id for Embassy 
ferences preferred. Tel: 


@ 
om os 
© BO 


ladies or men, no experience re- 
quired. Everybody uses everyday. 


„ Re- 
712-5270. 


Yen accepted. 


591-2033. : 
NOW AVAILABLE, 1959 Chev- 
rolet, black, 4-door, 6-cylinder 


standard shift, call LT. Loewen- 
stern, (Atsugi 5960, office.) 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year model used car 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS. 591-5471. Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 


BUYING and SELLING all cars, 
cash payment. For generous a 
praisal call us right away “TOKYO 
SALES” ag 4 Ave. and Ist 
341-0476, 7330, 


CALL Matsuda Auto to save your 
money. Any make year model used 
ear Wanted. Top and Cash Pay- 
ment 341-5246. 


kyo | Phone: 341-2214, 341-5562. 


REFRIGERATOR, OF HEATER, 
AIR CONDITIONER, deep freezer, 


washer, etc. Best price. And 
REPAIRING. Anytime quickly 
761-8146/7. 


USED PIANO, Willing to buy for 
home privately. Willing to go any 
where to buy it. Please Tel: 921-2429 
Tokyo. 


For Rent 


‘PIANOS: Rent for home use; en- 
clusively serving Tokyo-Yokohama 
Area. New “Van road” ‘4,000, 
good German uprights 5,000 up 
monthly. OTSUKA PIANO SsHO- 
KAI Motomachi, Yokohama. 
64-1664/5. 


Beauty Salon 


HIBIYA TRADING Co. 


— 
HOUSING 


For Rent 


GOTO APARTMENT—Sorry, there 
is no vacancy at the moment. We 
could, however, place you on our 
waiting list. 408-8215/9. 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 


please call 461-5291/5. 


NAKAJIMA'S realtor wishes you A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! NAKAJIMA’S 
of.ce will be closed from 31 Dec. 
until 4 Jan., therefore we'll start 
serving you from/on January 5. 


ATTRACTIVELY FURNISHED 
(modern stateside furniture in- 
cluding space heater, washing ma- 


western-style house; living/dining- 
room, kitchen, bathroom, 
room w/toilet, garage, beautiful 
lawn = best neighborhood 
165.000. Furnished Central 


heating — DeLuxe apartments, 
Aoyama—Shibuya 56,000, 58,000. 
For immediate occupancy. Contact 
(591-1783, 591+7096/7. 


BRANDNEW wonderful 1-2 bedroom 
houses AZABU, Aoyama, Shibuya; 


houses 
561-1660, 561-5281 


HELM HOUSE 


FURNISHED 2 bedroom bungalow 
modernized livingroom, room, 
maidroom, telephone, drive-in 
Omori ¥50,000. Fuchu or Washing- 
T 
bungalow appro . ° 

Others. Bureau. 


ous Tokyo House 
501-2496. 
WELL com fur- 


room with own toilet, telephone, 
garage, garden 100,000. 331-6363, 
331-8768 Eastern. 2 


WONDERFUL oil centrally heated 


date kitchen, laundry space, maid- 
room w/own bathroom and toilet, 
lawn garden, drive in. Many others. 
408-8277/9 Sun Corporation. 


ENHANCE YOUR BEAUTY :—Hair 
Styling and Beauty Treatment by 
Arden Yamanaka U.S. Licensed 
beauty operator. Only well known, 
imported, cosmetic used ARDEN 
Yamanaka Beauty SALON Nik- 
katsu International Building Arcade 


General 
FURNITURE & HI-FI Cabinet. 
Made to Order Oriental and Occi- 
dental style, classic and modern 
design. ding craftsmanship 
with A years experience. pt 
service. Call 311-5796 (Night 
338-6358), Koei-sha Co. 

Instructions 
GREGG SHORTHAND for begin- 


ners and advanced (Simplified and 
Please apply 
TENO-TYPIST 


SCHOOL. No. 9, Mitake-cho, Shi- 


FEBRUARY /MARCH 
DELIVERY 


YASHIMA ISUZU 


MOTOR CO., LTD. 
10th St. near D Ave. 
Tel: 481-5215 


». 


~ 


—̃ — 


starting Monday January 
6 p.m. Elementary and Inter- 
mediate will resume on same date. 
For information call: Tel. 301-0853. 


THE YOKOHAMA Y.M.C.A. offers 
Japanese Courses for its winter 
semester beginning January 9. Be- 
ginners 7:30—9:00 p.m. Monday & 
Wednesday. Tel: Yokohama 8-9758. 


— — : 

Medical 
KiNG’S CLINIC Theodor King M.. 
ECG, 8 


10 0-13: 17:00-18:00. 
DENTIS® DER. KIMURA, Tth floor 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Jujin-Hospital, near bashi 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank). Tel: 571-2111/8. Hours: 9:00 
am.—5:30 p.m. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours 
9 am.—5 p.m, Saturday: 9 am— 


Shinsaka-machi Akasaka. Front of 
Shinsaka-machi Bus Stop. Sumiko 
Nakane D.D.S.: Kei Enoki, D.D.S. 
(Texas): Jos E. Houck DDS. 
(Penn.) Raymond E. Lipsey D.DS. 
(Chicago) 408-2002 Daily: 9-5. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
. Dr. Furukawa 


Tel: 271-9872. 


PHARMACY 


TEL: 231-0745/6 


; SANKEI KAIKAN 
on 4th St., 1 Block Beyond 
Ohtemachi. 


Ave., 3, 1-chome, 
(Near TOKYO Station) 


COMPLETE STATESIDE DRUG SERVICE 


: 


vitation to visit West Germany | - ) 
for economi: talks. Informed LITTLE SPORT 
sources said the visit is 


tentatively set for March. 


the growing calyes at a ranch 


situated at the foot of Mt. Sanbo (1,126 meters above the sea 


They hope to have 1@ milch 


cows in 10 years’ time nena peg they have only six at present. 
to build. up ranch, 


the 30-hectar 


OPEL 


Products of General Motors 


OLDSMOBILE 


el 


9 


i 
4 


PR , 


ie" 


et 5 


23 


8974 
1 


Ces. wen SY 
Cone. o 


255 a 


1 
| ; 
' 


* 


TElc (511) 9271-5, Torye 
nn REST, (34) 1610, 1760 


CHRONIC Gonorrhea - 2 
D. URINA RY d Dr. 


: 386-2994, No. 661, A 
kano 


International Bidg. 


CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto 

dontist (Before Tachikawa Airfo 

ospital Special 1 gy — 

Suzuki ee Su 3 y 
NA U. ute 

* AR 00 1 

921-0534, 331-7448. * 13 


Hibiya (A & 2 — 271-7810, | (Fro 


Blood . 
Hospital No. 13 Ginza Higashi 1- 
chome, Chuo-ku Tokyo. Turn 
Corner from Queen. 
of Ginza 2-chome car-stop. 


(Next to New Murrey) Tel: 


SUN-YA Chinese Restaurant opens 
throughout the New Year Hol 
. A” 1 10th, 2 St. 


. Hh 
A-1883 2962, 4369. 


Sight-Seeing 75 


TOKYO oe — Maxomum 


ri «Omori 
Ota-ku Tel: (761) 6766/8 
echama Branch: Basha 
Michi * Takarazuka 


— POP 


. N Taps | 
| » STEAKS 
me Restaurant 
| Pea te ewe ae wee | — I 
| eu aS eee 3 . 1 N r 1 6th Fl, SUEHIRO, Ginza 
| eed: pat 8 . 3 2 — 8 — —ũü—ͤ—ĩäũàů— j — — 1 (Behind tsusakaya det Stere) 
ya — ~~ i — r we ae gd : ; 9 bo” = 0 — — D 3 * 
— ** 8 4 2 gle. 4 —— Beat: es ie coe i 2 TD Medicel | ö 
e e — 
8 | a ,,,, | cho, 2-min N 
* | | tion (Northside). 
: — ™ : ꝶ M7·˙ ᷣ — — — —— 
3 | DENTIST Dr. S. AKIO NISSAI 
em 
| | ars ae Nikkatsu Arcade Hibiya Nikkatsu 
— | 2 i 
| nne, healthy male, agg (CC www — — — 1 — — 
1 ů 25 wants position of driver, — | ** , 
Dr 3 - 25 
4 ZZ 
1-\ ve A Must m TOKYO 
aa Cc 5 P.M. te S AMM. 
FINE FOOD FROM THE -. 
— — — — — — CHARCOAL CALLEY 
D BEST IN ENTERTAINMENT ; 
| Dr si — 
Dr TEL. 481.491 
——ͤ IY aA GYNECOLOGY and obstetrics & 
) ee V. D. Rabbit test for pregnancy. 
7 MENT. Cozy one room apt. avail- ) 
: information, | =e | 
NO TAX oom | Valiant s 
—---- — — — 
˖ MIURA’S CAMERA SHOP | 7 Me, |VASECTOMY, — = 
nd F., Marunouchi Bidg. (Old) | —— — ments, V. D. gnancy- , 
: — el: 201-566 | / lymoi Aung M.D. Open 11:00-7300 (3- 
S Chrysler 
: * 
LD 
chit om | Q K , 
. aang oan eer -2 annem! 3 — eee 
| pee — — 5 Restaurant 
8 i 
e! 
— ene DD : a classical 
~)} ie Oreo! val mo — * 5 
P 7 „ 
* ORBIDDEN CITY Chi- 
ee rere Open Dally.” 164, $-chome. 
| here Open i 3-c ° 
spacious livingroom, diningroom, E onden (Harajukiiy 3 
maidroom, nice bathroom, tele- |THE ITALIAN INSTITUTE an-/| 401-2969, 401-6556. 
phone, garden, carport 750,000— nounces a new class for beginners 
rge | | ¥70,000. CALIFORNIAN STYLE 
— . —— 
— — f ee bedroom bungalow w/ 
— ———— 
1 ͤ — gorgeous 3-5 — 2 — 1 5 Figeon Bus Deluxe Motor-coaches 
a Fanaa ey family desires reliable Dr — ~2988, | carefully planned routes (Morning, 
river. Prefer age over 35 to 40 Overseas. Afternoon, Night, One-day tours) 
easier to handle in restricted | | Bd VV | English-speaking Hostess. Tels 
— r — —¼ — — 
tures to reduce hull stee ota * 
Weight, construction costs, and : | Completely Furnished “at 5 80 
N — — — 4 1 0 FS — 
3 BS) 5 sang kh Steaks 
| 1 8a- ss Tel. Nos. ong 01-8 Ae 10 0 %% . 
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Outlook on Political Scenes 


Phere are a number of political issues requiring atten- 
tion this year but their features, as they have been revealed 
so far, seem challenging enough to pose a tough test to 
the wisdom and ability of not only Prime Minister Hayato 
Ikeda’s Cabinet but the Japanese nation as a whole. 

In the United States, the new Democratic Administra- 
tion will be inaugurated this month and, contrary to the 
prevalent leftist views in Japan, our view is that the Presi- 
dent-elect John F. Kennedy, pursuing fundamentally the 
same foreign policy as his predecessor, will not introduce 
any rash changes. Nevertheless, it is quite possible that 
Prime Minister Ikeda will feel a need to visit the United 
States for personal talks with the new President. If such 
an arrangement can be worked out, we believe it will 
deepen mutual unde and strengthen the ties of 
friendship Between the two nations. | 

Toward the end of last year, U.S. affairs drew much 
attention in this country, not only because of the presiden- 
tial election but because of President Eisenhower’s an- 
nouncement of series of measures to defend the value of 
the dollar, So far as these measures are relevant to Japan, 
they will gradually assert their effects this year. 

Some Japanese think that the U.S. dollar-saving meas- 
ures will deal a rather serious blow to Japan’s foreign 
exchange earning, while some others opine that the dollar 
loss on the part of the United States represents a phase 
in the correction of overconcentration of dollars and, con- 
sequently, a favorable factor for Japan’s export program. 

Whichever view proves nearer the truth, the — 


the formula of government-to-government trading, since 
it is feared it would commit Japan to establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Peiping. While Mr. 
Bowles, the new U.S. Undersecretary of State, is favorably 
disposed to the so-called “theory of two Chinas,” the Peiping 
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feared to touch off a factional rivalry. All concerned shou 
remember that they will only punish themselves by dis- 
‘appointing the voters. 


_s 


a @ noted French 


France Speaks 


Algeria Put to Vote 


De Gaulle Expects Moral Support From Referendum on Jan. 8 


spondent for France, Labray is . 
journalist. He 
to refiect French 


French attitudes in world affairs. 
—Editor 4 


PARIS.—“What does President 
Charles de Gaulle expect to 
gain by holding a referendum 
on Jan. 8 in France and Al- 
geria on the proper solution of 
the devastating war in Algeria? 
Where is the crisis leading—to 
a partitioned Algeria, a French 
Algeria or an Algerian Algeria?” 

These questions, directed to 
me by an American colleague 
in the Nations Speak interna- 
tional forum, are rapidly an- 
swering themselves by events 
in this now fast-moving crisis. 

Following his “testing” visit 
to Algeria earlier this month, 
De Gaulle has decided to move 
swiftly for a solution. He is 
convinced that time is no long- 
er on his side. 

Daily reports of new riots in 
Algeria raise doubts as to 
whether the referendum will 
serve any purpose, 


Moral Power 
De Gaulle and his followers, 
however, expect the results of 
the Jan. 8 vote to have great 
moral power. If the govern- 
ment goes ahead with its plans 
for —＋ I without the moral 


present ces, 
charges that it has taken an 
illogical decision based on the 
whims of one man—Chariles de 
Gaulle. 


On the other hand, if the 
referendum reveals a great 
popular majority for the newly 
announced De Gaulle p 
for an Algeria run by the Al- 
gerians then it would be clear 
to the world that the fanatical 
French rightists who demand a 


small minority in France. 
De Gaulle’s opposition, if it 
attempted a revolt, would then 
be doing so against the will of’ 
the vast majority of the peo 
le — e everyone would 
iw it. 
It should be pointed out that 
ggg is growing from both 
left and right. And when 
we talk of revolt or a military 
putsch it should be made clear 
to readers outside of France 
that the internal situation has 
deteriorated so much that vio- 
lence and even civil war with 


good 
the added weight of a massive 
national vote before he tries 
to put through his program. 
De Gaulle Confident 
Is De Gaulle correct in his 


French Army are able to over- 

throw De Gaulle in the next 

few weeks, the “wind of 2 

will de blowing in the direction 

of = Algerian Algeria and not 
ja. 


certainly want to, prevent what 
many consider this last chance 
of an Algerian solution. 
so far in these tense days of 
December the army has re 


‘> Press Comments Summarized — 


by two factors in Japan's 
economy. One is an interna- 
tional 


| factor and another a do- 
a big turning point is expected mestic one. 


In the field of 
in international politics. world economy, the American 


expectation can be heard in va- dollar protecting measures will 
rious quarters even before the mean direct or indirect losses 
inauguration of the new Ken- to this nation’s exports and 

procurement demands from the 
nedy Administration in the Unit- 

U.S. On the domestic plane, the 
ed States... The statement made is U 

new fiscal year budget is really 
by Soviet Premier ‘Nikita , positive spending program, 
Khrushchey that the Soviet probably leading to an infla- 
Union is ready to forget the tionary trend—Mainichi Shim- 
U2 incident has added weight bun 
to the éxpectation. Khrushchev nr ae 
the Kennedy Administration in The national economy is not 
a series of statements he made likely to show even a 9 per cent 
since John F. Kennedy was growth rate, if the people mere- 
— — it sit 232 —4 u- 2 

0 er, 

remains te be seen if the Soviet ed. Suck an eco le gro 
approach Will receive a favor can be achieved only through 
able response from the Ken- the efforts of both the Govern- 
nedy regime. There is no doubt ment and private economic 
the attitude that the Kennedy quarters. Depending on the 
Administration will — — efforts, an economic growth of 
have the most profound effect over 9 per cent is not impossi- 
on various pending international ay 3 world should 


issues. It would not be a mis- 
not rest complacent with nei- 
take to believe that the arms thet tha nt high rate of 


race between the U.S. and Rus- 

sia wil de gradually switchea SCOnomic growth — with = 
to peaceful economic competi- oe positiv — — 
tion. The possibility exists that aT —ç—6 country still 1 a 
this will w&her in a new era of Ruf os economic 1 11 
East-West relations. In this omic quarters - 


remember that the lowering of 
respect, .Japanese 1 production costs and efforts to 
— * K lhe strengthen their competitive 
— ‘tea —— power in the world markets are 


re * order — develop 
— tent economic capacity. 
Eéonomic Growth ¥ 
It is ble whether the 


—Nihon Keizai Shimbun 
nation’s . stabilized economic 


Japan’s Diplomacy 
growth Of last year can also’ It is expected that U.S. for- 
continue into 1961. In short, it e will become more 
is believed that even if pros- flexible with the inauguration 
perity prevails this year, too, of the Kennedy Administration. 
there are latent factors which It ig a matter of course that 
may eventually lead the nation’s Japan must cooperate firmly 


economy to some unfavorable with the Free World nations in 


changes. This may be proven Europe and America. But it 


must be borne in mind that dip- 
lomacy is aimed at preserving 
the national interest. Conse 
quently, even if the keynote of 
Japan’s diplomacy is on cok 
laboration with the U.S. and 
the West European countries, 
Japan should conduct its own 
independent diplomacy. Japan 
most pursue its own basic for- 
eign policy to keep up with 
the expected flexibility in U.S. 
diplomacy. There is thus need 
for Japan to try to end its past 


diplomacy, which followed the p 


U.S. line.—Sankei Shimbun 


World Economy 

Never before have we Japa- 
nese been more concerned about 
the economic “trends abroad 
than at present. This country 
enjoyed a high rate of economic 
growth amid wunprecedentedly 
booming business last year and 
the year before. But nobody 
can deny that this economic 
growth was possible because of 
a bright world economy. A 
dark cloud has begun to hang 
over this world economy. The 
major reason for this is the 
business recession in the United 
States. A business decline in 
America will inevitably have an 
important bearing on the world 
economy. The appearance of 
compact cars in the U.S. has re- 
sulted in a big drop in the ex- 
port of British and French cars 
to the U.S. The deterioration 
in the international balance of 
payments in various countries 
of Western Europe has slowed 
the speed of economic expan- 
sion of these nations. It goes 
without saying that the some 
what inactive Japanese export 
to the U.S. has also been cast- 
ing a shadow over the future of 
Japan's economy.— Yomiuri 
Shimbun 


By MICHEL LABRAY 


thinks the military has shown 
ater loyalty during the last 
ew weeks than at any time 
during the last several years. 
What about the idea of a 
tioned my col- 
asks. 
Partitioning Seen Out 

In times past De Gaulle him- 
self has mentioned a possible 
partitioning of Algeria as a 
solution, with the Europeans 
taking the fertile coastal areas 
and the Moslems taking over 
cofttaol of the rural inland 
areas. But this would un- 
doubtedly be the greatest mis- 
take of all possibilities because 
it would formalize the savage 
war between Moslem and 
French nationalists. It would 
make certain that hatred would 
continue for years. Fortunate 
ly, the chances of such a move 


are now dim unless the fanati- Matters worse, 


cal Europeans in Algiers sud- 
denly revolt from Paris control 
and attempt to set up an in- 
dependent state surrounded by 
Arab nationalists. This idea 
certainly won't be promoted by 
the French Government, which 
is now committed to an Al- 
gerian Algeria. 

If De Gaulle receives 
strong vote of support he ex- 
pects it can only the first 
step in what will surely be a 
long and complicated effort for 
a final Algerian solution. With 
the moral support of the refer- 
endum behind him, he will then 
take direct action to reach his 
decided goal—an independent 
Algeria with close, friendly re- 
lations with mother France. 
The weakness of his opponents 


the 


‘Speak corre- mained loyal to De Gaulle, who will be publicly exposed. 


It is considered quite possible 
that one of De Gaulle’s first 
steps will be to reopen negotia- 
tions with the rebel Natiédnal 
Liberation Front (FLN). One 
way this could be done: de- 
clare a unilateral truce after 
Jan. 8 and then make overtures 
for new talks aimed at ending 
the fighting. The only negotia- 
tions between the French and 
the rebels were held last June 
and resulted in a total failure 
to reach common ground. 

De Gaulle’s entire effort, how- 
ever, has been seriously jeop- 
ardised by the bitter fighting 
that erupted earlier this month 
in Algiers. The plan is based 
on friendly coexistence between 
the European and Moslem com- 
munities—and now the relation- 
ship has become so embittered 
by new bloodshed that an im- 
possible gulf may now. divide 
the two groups. And to make 
the rebels have 

me so closely allied with 
oscow and Peiping that they 
may no longer be free to nego- 
tiate honestly for a just settle- 
ment, 


“That man has built a better 
mousetrap!” 


— Book Review 51 


to 


CEYLON, An Introduction 
“Resplendent aa 


the Land 
220 


Society (112 E. 64 St., New York). . 


Here is the second volume in 
the new Asia Library joint 
venture of the Asia Society and 
Van Nostrand publishers. 
Tresidder’s Ceylon is a great 
improvement over the first vol- 
ume in the series, Thailand (by 
Noel F. Busch, reviewed earlier). 
Tresidder lacks the smooth 
style of Timesman Busch, but 
he falls back on the crutch of 
providing us with information. 

The organization of the book 
is also improved, as is the map, 
though latter is still in- 
adequate. Tressider answers 
most of the questions his in- 
telligent writing poses the read- 
er and his coverage is even. 
He also appends two welcome 
additions, one of which is 


period in four concise pages, 
and the tragedy of Boer South 
Africa and Indonesia is per- 
haps explained when we see 
how unable and unwilling the 
Dutch were in Ceylon to do 
anything but reap a selfish 

t, just as the Portuguese 

ore them (dealt with in five 
pages). 

Dutch remains on Ceylon dre 
limited to a caste, the native 
“burghers,” descendant of 
Dutch-Sinhalese mixed marriages 
(the Portugese were assimilat- 
ed) and a few fortress ruins, 


. The British entered as allies 


and at first treated their Kand- 
yan king as an equal. 
Unfortunately they dealt with 
the whole East generalities. 
To run their business interests 
they imported Indians, Madrasi 
civil servants, who ably mis- 
managed all affairs for them. 
Corruption and oppression fol- 
lowed which stirred up ¢ivil 


responded with 
force and reduced a proud and 
noble ally to the status of a 
colony. Followed an influx of 
south Indians, the Tamils, and 
born was the communal strife 
of Sinhalese vs Tamil which 
lagues the now independent 
state of Ceylon. 


There is little the general 
reader will want to know about 
modern Ceylon that Tresidder 
does not cover briefly—yet ably 
—its artistic heritage, history, 
anthropology, ethnology, geo- 
graphy, economy, political sit- 
uation, the latter being carried 
right up to the end of 1959, 

For anyone with a “nons 
cialist’s” interest in Ceylon, this 
book is highly recommended. 
The “specialist” might refer to 
it as a pretty good example of 
how to get “special” orma- 
tion to a general readership, 
though why an intelligent in- 
terest in and knowledge of Asia 
should be considered anything 
special, thus by inference pecu- 
liar, in this day and age is a 
mystery. 

One thing lack in both 
books so far issued the Asia 
Library is the sort of informa- 
tion the prospective traveler 
wants. It seems that light, gen- 
eral but well-encompassing 
books such as this should be 

good for travelers. 


especially 
We wonder if they were not for a consistently sinful brother. He concluded his brief remarks 
heartfelt, “We all hope the deceased is now residing 


actually meant for travelers, 
for an armchair argonaut could 
afford time enough for a thick- 
er tome. We don’t mean guide 
catalogue data, but some in- 
formation on travel conditions, 


both for the elderly lovers of 
comfort and for the tight bud- 
get student and other youthful 
adventurers we are seeing more 
and more of, and 1 4 
more of — especially a- 
—— the highroads of Asia. 
idder gives us reason to 
believe that he has traveled 
over much of Ceylon and we 
would like to know how. The 
travel agents can’t tell us un 
less we are game to spend top 
rates— they simply don't know, 
they haven't there 
Busch and Tresidder have been. 
Future titles in this series 
might — this — 
especially as the Asia rary 
seems A be intent on first 
tching the worst holes in our 


wiedge with volumes first 
on the less writ bout areas 
of Asia—which plies that 
these are also less travel- 
ed in. 


to Asia 
ty. —JAY AND SUMI GLUCK 


3 Minutes a Dar 


By JAMES KELLER 
Know Your Facts 


EPS 
The avérage person who 
owns stock shows an ap 
lack of knowledge about the 
company in which he invests 
his money. To make matters 
worse, his of financial af- 
fairs is often quite shaky. 
These conclusions are the re- 
sult of a survey of 2,000 share- 
holders made by an investors’ 


group- 

uarters of those inter- 
viewed had a college education, 
but most of them could not 
name a single product of the 
companies into which they had 
bought. An even larger per- 
a could not name the 
p nt of any of the corpora- 
tions in which they had in- 
vested. 

We can be our own worst 
enemies by neglecting to make 
a careful evaluation of our 
material, intellectual and spirit- 
ual strength. . 

Take practical ste to be 
come well-informed about your 
temporal and eternal destiny. 


Too much is at stake to do 
otherwise. 
Be tireless in know- 


ledge, which is the basis of 
good judgment. No one can do 
it for you. : 

“Be prudent therefore and 
watchful in prayers. But 
above all things have a con- 
stant mutual charity.” 

(1 Peter 4:7-8) 

Enlighten us, O Holy Spirit, 
with the understanding neces- 
sary for salvation. 


as den under the rule of the 


torney Geéneral’s Office 


SIDE GLANCES By Galbraith 


Seeds of Trouble 


By JOHN 


SINGAPORE (AP)—It would 
take a real optimist to predict 


Southeast Asia in 1961. 


Economically the general out- 
look is fairly good in these 
struggling new nations ranging 
from the chill mountain bor- 
der of Communist China to the 
hot winds of the Arafura Sea 
north of Australia. 


“| steamed But political developments 
over — Am that =? and cold war threats are the 
me was the way Jim kept danger signs. Although they 
ing to the wrong side!” could fade in this area where 


compromise is frequent, the 
trends and seeds of trouble are 
hard to dispute. 


And over the whole picture 
is the growing shadow of Red 
Mock Joya China, a nation that made some- 
thing of a public relations eome- 
| back in 1960 after — Ong 

Edokko stige on Tibet and the lan 
border the year before. 

Edo was notorious for its fre Here is a country by country 
quent big fires, and the so-call- picture: | 
ed Edokko spirit was much in- lLaos—Even settlement of the 
fluenced by civil war won't end the danger 


By) 2 * 


these fires. Shi- in the long, land-locked nation 
ta-machi or the caught in the vice of cold war 
downtown area politics, 

where the mer The unist Pathet 
chant and artis- Lao, a from neighboring 


North Vietnam, remains a po- 
tent threat. f 
South Vietnam—Although 
overshadowed by the Laos 
fighting, the situation in this 
American-backed land has taken 
a IS a os turn. 
Pa let Co terrorists, moving 
da, Nihonbashi, Shitaya and Asa- in from —— North Viet- 
31 times during the 178 years killings and sabotage matching 
from the great Meireki fire of the dying days of ch rule. 
1657. That is to say on an A thwarted coup attempt by 
average those people were burn- paratroops in November drama- 
ed out every six years. tized discontent with President 
for Ngo Dinh Diem's autocratic 
rule. Many Vietnamese feel re- 


water ready, formed companies and raise the Government's 
of trained firefighters and 1 „ ey com Nee 
adopted tual help measures. ampoeia = New 
— — Prince Sihanouk is still the na- 
The leaders of fire-fighters be- : 
tion’s popular strongman, and 
came the local bosses. 
he is still nimbly dancing be- 
enjoy life daily, giving no China, accepting aid from all 
thought to the next day. “Leave sides. It would be difficult for 
no money overnight” was the his enemies to oust him, but 
motto of such people. a bomb biast in the royal 
household last year demonstrat- 
tual help and assistance deve. A warm welcome for visiting 
oped highly, particularly as Communist China Premier Chou 
there was no law then for the En-lai and numerous friendly 
from Sihanouk 


those trod. Statements 8 gave 
P — a boost to China's prestige 


— Strongm 
bushi or samurai class. Premier Marshal Sarit 
Another feature of the Edok- shown deep concern over neigh- 
ko spirit was manifested and ore oe the —— 
k u their elaborate ob- nting iland 
in” ia local festivals. o> 7 i lor aEATO 1 
These festivals were the pride the Thais feel a serious threat 
each other to have sumptuous At the same time, strongly 
festivals, devoting .many days anti-Communist Sarit added a 
enormous ew dimension to the internal 


scene by (vaguely and 
— BY for closer 
and other relations 


an- 
has 


in econo 
Sarit’s health is still a serious 
uestion mark in the future 


to sell or pawn valuables 
order to obtain the money 
festival. ä 


power of Edo, but socially freq t cou 
were placed in the lowest 


world’s sixth 
— were constantly oppressed largest nation 


has indicated it 


abused by the warrior. plans to vigorously press its 
class. Thus the festival was claim to tch West New 
their chance to show their, Guinea. The Dutch have 


power and wealth. , rushed reinforcements to com- 

Thus it can be said that fires bat what they say is increasing 
and festivals were the features infiltration by Indonesian agents 
that revealed the spirit of the and even armed units. Some 
Edokko. 


10 Years Ago 
Today 


explosive. Chances for a poli- 
tical settlement were dim, al- 
though the United Nations 
could step into the picture in 
the event of trouble. 
wits Preaibint Sulaene holding 
(¥rom en rno 
the Manet Tho sages Tine) * poodle power, critical. and 
Jan. 4, 1951 chronic economic problems, se- 
WITH THE 24TH DIVISION veral armed revolts still sput- 
—Chinese Communist forces tering, and low public morale. 
broke through the center of Opponents and many observers 
the 24th Division shortly before say there is virtually no chance 
noon and 
regiment was streaming toward until the all-powerful, 59-year- 
Seoul against little opposition. old Sukarno passes from the 
— scene. Most opposition groups 
BONN chancellor Konrad have been outmaneuvered by 
Adenauer and United State Sukarno and are now just 
commissioner John McCloy waiting. 
agreed to go full-speed ahead The bitter dispute with 
with technical negotiations on Peiping over Indonesian treat- 
West German rearmament. 


Evidently reflecting the hard 
times that had come to the 


as the year drew to a close. 


Philippines—1961 is Presiden- 


Shape of. 


position Liberal 


feel the situation increasingly of 


is still one 
at least one Red for change—or improvement— po 


ment of overseas Chinese faded - 
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S. E. Asia 
in 1961 Evident 


tial election year and this event 
is always marked by color, bit- 


anything but trouble ahead in ter charges and sometimes Viox, 


lence, President Carlos P. Gar- 
cia, with the Nacionalista Party 
machinery behind him, ig fa- 
vored, especially if the opposi- 
tion is split among several oth- 
er candidates as is likely. In 
a two-man race Vice President 
Diosdado Macapagal of the 
Party wou 
give him a close race, concent- 
rating on the issue of graft 
and corruption. 

Burma— The return of Premi- 
er U Nu and civilian 2 
ment after 18 months of 
efficient army-directed rule has 
led to mounting economic prob- 
lems and lessened efficiency. 
The problems are expetted to 
grow as popular U. Nu con- 
tinues efforts to prove that par- 
1 democracy can sur- 
vive. 


Settlement of a border agree- 
ment has brought a new era 
of friendship ‘with Communist 
China that could broaden trade 
and other tions. After im- 
provement der army ‘rule, 
the security situation is again 
a major problem. Bandit acti- 
vity by Communist terrorists, 
regional rebels and Chinese. Na- 
tionalist stragglers has been on 
the upswing. 5 

Malaya—This is the real 
bright spot in the Southeast 
Asian picture over the past 
year and is e to con- 
tinue so in 1961. Malaya has 
isolated its remaining few 
hundred Communist terrorists 
to jungle kets across the 


er with Thailand. All-im- 
nt rubber prices may sag 
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up its soap operas with 
endings. Ridiculous! 
soap-opera fans want is 
they can ha in 
life. 

Astronomers report huge 
axies of stars which 1 
away from the earth at 


90,000 miles a second. Do 


ing light of 
as much for our chil- 
dren as a similar experience 
with an fire did for A. 
Lincoln, 


Sliding on 


e snow and ice 


it purely by accident. | 


r has built a 
motor smaller than the head of 
a pin. So far it has no practi- 
cal use, which is good. We 
have trouble enough losing car 
keys, without; wo about 
mislaying the engine. 


Japan Communist Party last 
year in contrast with the hey- 
day of its career immediately 
after World War II, a reduction 
of about 40,000 members was 


registered at the Special In- MULKANUN sd DD 
vestigation Bureau of the At- ARE LOCALITIES IN 


in the AUSTRALIA 
course of 1950. . 
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with a 


where we know he ain 


in an upstate city. 
Copyright 1961, by Bennett Cerf. 
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Playwright Harry Kurnitz, on an Atlantic crossing, once 
occupied a deck chair next to the great Georg 
Shaw had his nose buried in a book the first two days, however, 


‘set forth on a walk round the 


Dot Rose has found the perfect name for the new pound 
She calls it “Chock Full ew 8 
Distributed by King Features Syndicate 


Cr a TY hit 1 Wer 
e 3 
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e Bernard Shaw. 
and Kurnitz was too over-awed 


Greece, HAS AN ENTRANCE 
Shaw put down the book and WALL BUILT BY PILING 


deck. The moment he was out 
of sight, Kurnitz — i the 
book. It was ume IV of. 
the Collected Plays of George 
Bernard Shaw”! 


0 . . * 


Raymond Moley tells about a 
small-town minister who reluct- 
antly conducted funeral services 


S Believe Nor Not/| 


political control and elections 
are three years away. b 
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In this connection, trade with Communist China is being Abdul Rahman ‘retat — 
advocated by some quarters as a pet idea. Prime Minister pe r * an an forms are needed to head off | 
| Ikeda has made it repeatedly clear that Japan cannot accept against fire. They kept tubs of further, more serious, trouble 
and tin plus 
made 1960 a year for this 
: French Algeria represent tiny island trading colony. But 
— Aes represent only behind this 8 the 
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Communist China this year. It is certain, on the other natural resources. Slow prog- 
, hand, that the matter will continue to draw public atten- ress was being on a cam- 
tion as a prominent political issue this year. ( 
Another issue receiving attention in connection with Sarawak—This Borneo colony, 
the dollar-saving measures is the repayment of the GARIOA one of the last outposts 
and EROA debts to the United States. Japan incurred these n empire, saw Ss 
debts in the period of material shortage immediately after political activi- 
World War II, when the United States distributed food nt leftist 2 
and other daily necessities through DDr Pee 
programs financed by the GARIOA and EROA accounts. Pa — rong — 
It is true that the Japanese people at first considered R a 
the programs to be of the nature of pure aid administered un attempted military coup are DD. * 
222 the Occupation policies. But it is an unmistakable not impossible. Thus, De tion worthy of close ebeerva- 
— that the people were immensely benefited by the receipt tion in the year ahead, 1 
| As fur as the responsible officials in the two countries | 
— we belteve thet thay are confident of the Senator Soaper 
possibility of reaching agreement in a manner satisfactory ! 
to both sides. The matter can be settled technically by assumption that the voters will Both of th volumes (Thal- By BELL, VAUGHAN _. 
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| by the basic difference of views on the so-called 
fishery issue, there is a strong hope in this ’ 
the Japanese Government will soon reach an gal- 
tlement with the new ROK Government. — 
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